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: 


“A Sabbath Day’s Journey” 
By E. Bryan Keisler 


CHILL NOVEMBER 


By Sanford N. Carpenter, McClure, Pa. 


e 
fs p lee Stark corn stalks flutter in the fitful breeze 
The Self-star ter 1n Religion And shorter stubble marks the harvest’s place. 
The fodder now is safely in the mow, 
By Charles F. Sheriff Half empty are once brimming bins of corn. 
: The trees with faded, dancing leaves that cling 
To naked branches in the wood are dressed, 
Asking Others The sumac, red of fruit and bare of branch, 
Stands out among its pals along the hedge. 
By Mildred Kubnle The sweetbriar and the holly red do add a flame 
To long neglected corners of the field, 
e And brackish ponds, where all is hushed save 


The faint, far-sighing of the winds. 


The Y or d Saint On distant hills the cattle, tail on leg 
And shaggy sides fur-lined for winter’s cold, 


By Hermann Bruckner Are driven back to stall by bitter winds. 


The dog bays deep in air conditioned night. 
The barnyard shows a tell-tale trail of blood. 
Ominous silence broods in coop and pen. 


Church of Tomorrow 
And in the air there is the cheery ring 
By Tf Frederick Bermon Of bells that call to schoolhouse on the hill 
The children, ruddy faced with glow and blush 
® Of health and frost and wind, who hurry off 


° To learn the way of life, while parents toil 
F rom India To lay for them the temple of the years. 


By Emma Johnson Thanksgiving time:—when all is garnered in. 
For which men toiled and God Almighty wrought: 


@ The crisp, brown turk, with all the salads, sauce, 
And cider: served in style for fam’ly cheer 


An Ideal Marriage Do vie with school and college athlete to 


Call out the thousands in a cheering host. 
Helped Paul 
They crowd the bleachers, overflow the field, 


By May Griggs Van Voorbtis And dance and sing: or cheer or boo the play. 
Then, in the evening, when the shouting’s done, 
e A score or more—at most a hundred—seek 


The pew and altar where our Father God 
BOOK REVIEWS—NEWS LETTERS Is praised for all the blessings of the year. 
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KANSAS SYNOD’S CCC’S 


Congregations’ Councilmen Develop Keener 
Interest in Church Work 


SOMETHING of great moment occurred in 
the Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States 
the week of October 22. It is almost un- 
believable, but nevertheless it is true, that 
the European situation was forgotten, 
wives were kept waiting beyond the limits 
ot their endurance, and church lights were 
kept burning past midnight. The cause of 
this three-fold phenomenon can be traced 
to apparently harmless CCC meetings, held 
on five consecutive evenings in five local- 
ities. The participators were the Rev. F. 
Eppling Reinartz, U. L. C. A. Secretary of 
Promotion, and some 230 pastors, council- 
men, and guests. 

These church councilmen, whipped up 
to mild interest at least by their pastors, 
indisputably wore the detached air of the 
dinner hour listener as they made their 
way through their well-served dinners. 
That is, they did until Pastor Reinartz 
turned the “heat” on them. Then they 
melted. Their eyes “popped” at the in- 
teresting sidelights he uncovered about the 
job of being church councilmen. Their 
own importance locally, synodically, na- 
tionally and internationally had never be- 
fore been urged upon them in clearer 
terms. Being one of 40,000 took on the 
proportions of being one of the “400.” 

Tulsa, Wichita, Salina and Lawrence, 
Kan., St. Joseph and Kansas City, Mo., 
heard the U. L. C. A. representative in 
turn. The two hundred and more guests 
came from widely scattered congregations, 
many of them oeing two hundred miles, 
round trip, from their homes. None re- 
gretted the journey. One conference guest 
was a councilman whose work interfered 
with attendance at his own CCC fifty miles 
away, so he drove eighty miles to another. 

Post-meeting purchases of the study 
book, “Forty Thousand Strong,” were not 
overwhelming, but they were well dis- 
tributed. Some cautiously said they would 
buy one to look over, and present the 
cause at the next council meeting. (Such 
reticence in Kansas is tantamount to a 
sale.) Other individuals, emerging from 
huddles, admitted they could purchase 
enough for their local council, and risk 
being reimbursed at home. Some pastors 
produced the required purchase money for 
their council, knowing that the energetic 
booklet would sell itself at home. 

If gratitude is the word conveyed pri- 
yately to Mr. Reinartz, then such was the 
expression coming particularly from pas- 
tors. For years uninformed—and conse- 
quently unsympathetic—councils have 
often blocked worth-while projects and 
objectives because of their lack of vision, 
not being able to see “what good it will 
do our church.” Like a pin prick, the CCC 
meetings in this synod awoke the coun- 
cilmen to their tasks. It’s up to the booklet, 
“Forty Thousand Strong,” to keep them 
awake and interested. 

And now that the ball has begun to roll, 
wouldn’t a CCC each year be worth con- 
sideration? It would in this synod. The 
first has undoubtedly been a success. 

E. F. Tonsine. 
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A PARTICIPANT’S 
IMPRESSIONS 


Major J. W. Pence, Staunton, Va., “a Good 
Educator and a Good Churchman,” 
Appraises Recent Conferences 


Ir was my good fortune to be present at 
a CCC held in Staunton, Va., September 
27 and conducted by Dr. Amos J. Traver. 
This meeting was well attended by pas- 
tors and councilmen in that district. At 
the close of the meeting, as far as I could 
learn, all who had attended thought the 
evening well spent. As for myself, I felt 
that the meeting was most helpful. I would 
recommend that it be repeated annually 
for several years. It is my opinion that 
these conferences would bear more fruit 
than the study of a book on the work of 
a council by any one local council. Pos- 
sibly the study of a book on the work 
of a council, followed by another CCC 
would be the best plan to follow. There 
would have to be several conferences be- 
fore the average councilman would take 
part in the general discussion. Possibly 
five per cent of those present took part in 
the discussion in Staunton. 


Sense of Privilege Deepened 


I feel sure that the CCC gave to those 
present an added realization of the priv- 
ilege, the duty and the responsibility that 
come to a man when he becomes a mem- 
ber of his church council. No one could 
listen to Dr. Traver and not be impressed 
deeply with the importance of the position 
held by a councilman. Most of us coun- 
cilmen have listened to the words of in- 
stallation in the past in a very superficial 
way. This will not be true of those of us 
who have attended a conference when we 
are again installed. While it is recom- 
mended that councils have a study period 
with a textbook entitled, “Forty Thousand 
Strong,” it is my opinion that the real 
study should center in pages 288 and 289 
of the Common Service Book. I am not 
opposed to a textbook. In fact, my most 
intimate friends and associates are char- 
acters in books. However, I doubt if the 
average councilman will take to the book 
idea very readily. Incidentally, most of 
the written material furnished'the congre- 
gations by headquarters requires more than 
the average man’s ability to interpret. 
Sometimes I wonder if the authors really 


’ know what they. are writing. 


So much for general comments. I un- 
derstand that the program committee 
wishes me to make some practical com- 
ments that will tend to encourage discus- 
sion. This I shall attempt to do by men- 
tioning some pros and cons concerning 
what I thought were outstanding points 
brought out by Dr. Traver in Staunton. 


Rotation in Office 


I believe that our churches should adopt 
the plan of what is called a “rotating” 
council. We attempted this in Staunton 
last year but got so mixed up in our arith- 
metic and the consciences of some of our 
sincerest members that we gave up the 
idea. I am hoping that we shall be able 
to try again in the near future. In the 
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case of small congregations, I can see 
where this might not be the best plan. 
However, our little textbook, “Forty Thou- 
sand Strong,” says that the ladies may be 
members of council also. It is my opinion 
that a few ladies on our councils would 
serve a wholesome purpose in injecting 
some spirituality into many of these 
Scotchmen we now have on our councils. 
Taking it by and large, I am for the 
“rotating” council. Dr. Traver and the lit- 
tle textbook give all the reasons. 

Then, too, I am heartily in favor of ham- 
mering away at the task of trying to make 
councilmen aware of their duties other than 
financial or material. Few councilmen or- 
dinarily think beyond the church prop- 
erty and “supporting the pastor.” Some 
don’t get beyond the church property. 
“Why bother about the pastor’s support, 
anyway? Didn’t I give him the fat end of 
a ham and a bushel of turnips two years 
ago? He lives better now than I do. As 
to the apportionment and other distant 
benevolences, let them take care of them- 
selves. I don’t believe in missions any- 
way.’ This has been too true of council- 
men in the past, but I don’t believe it will 
be true of those in the future who have 
the opportunity of attending a few con- 
ferences, especially after the ice is broken 
and there is more discussion at these 
meetings. 


Sermon Suggested 


In this connection, I have a suggestion 
to make to our pastors. Take the sermon 
hour the next time you install a group of 
councilmen and use that hour to instruct 
the whole congregation in the duties of 
the council. If you have already done this, 
fine! Keep on doing it. The congregation 
has a great deal to learn also. When a 
pastor is installed, he and his people are 
told very clearly what their duties are. 
Do the same thing when you install coun- 
cilmen. Have the congregation turn to the 
words of installation in the Common Serv- 
ice Book and, in addition to that tell them 
what it means. If you do that, in most 
cases, you will be looking into the faces 
of an astonished group of people. Too few 
of our people know anything at all about 
the work of councilmen and church coun- 
cils. 

So far in this paper I have agreed with 
the CCC program. In some things I do not 
agree. I do not think that two treasurers 
to handle church moneys are necessary or 
even best in most cases. In my opinion this 
is opposed to the budget idea, the psy- 
chology of giving, and to the thought that 
the apportionment is as much an ob- 
ligation as local benevolence. I don’t see 
how you can budget your benevolences 
separate from your fixed expenses with 
two funds and two treasurers unless you 

(Continued on page 31) 
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“A SABBATH DAY’S JOURNEY” 


By E. Bryan KeIser, S.T.D., Newberry, South Carolina 


THOUGH constitutionally opposed to it as a general practice, 
I am using a passage of Scripture not, in the strict sense, as 
a text but rather as a convenient springboard. That passage 
is a mere) phrase which occurs in Acts 1: 12 and nowhere 
else in all Scripture. It is, “A Sabbath Day’s Journey.” Luke 
is narrating that immediately after the Ascension of our 
Lord the disciples returned from Mt. Olivet, where that 
magnificent scene was witnessed, to Jerusalem, and that the 
two places were a Sabbath day’s journey apart. 

Chiefly for man’s own good, in the beginning God set aside 
the seventh day to be used differently—for man’s spiritual 
development and for God’s glory. So solicitous was God 
about the proper use of that day, that from trembling and 
smoking Sinai He thundered, “Remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy.” Of the requirements and the prohibitions 
in the keeping holy of that day God has comparatively little 
to say. But according to Joshua, God did prescribe that the 
children of Israel on the march should allow two thousand 
cubits to intervene between them and the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord. And, according to Numbers, God likewise 
directed that the suburbs of the cities of the Levites should 
extend two thousand cubits beyond the city wall in every 
direction. Enterprising rabbis, upon the basis of these two 
precepts of God—but more largely of the former—declared 
that two thousand cubits should constitute a legitimate Sab- 
math day’s journey. That was the distance Luke had in mind 
when he made his reference. Two thousand cubits; a little 
more than one-half of a mile! That was the limit one may 
travel on the Sabbath without breaking the law. But that 
was twenty centuries ago and more. 

Times have changed. With us of the modern age, and 
according to our own interpretation, a Sabbath day’s journey 
has taken on new meaning. Frequently it means hundreds 
of miles by automobile. It may take us for week-end visits 
to relatives or friends in distant cities. It may mean a journey 
to the golf links, to the seashore, to the mountains, to places 
of business for the best day of the week, to the easy chair 
with the Sunday newspaper. 

A Sabbath day’s journey! What is a legitimate one for 
our day? It is not to be found in the two thousand cubits of 
long ago nor necessarily in the long distances of today. 
Rather is it measured in the spirit and the purpose and the 
achievement of him who makes the journey. 


Sabbath Made for Man 

On the basis of a panoramic view of the teaching of Scrip- 
ture on the subject, and especially on the basis of Christ’s 
teaching by precept and example, we conclude, first of all, 
that a proper Sabbath day’s journey is one which will serve 
our own best interest. Does that sound a bit selfish? If so, 
we should remember that the teaching of Scripture is that 
the institution of the Sabbath was chiefly for man’s good. 
God Himself needed no Sabbath. His glory is promoted by 
His benefiting man. It was man’s interest chiefly, rather 
than God’s, that occasioned the institution of the holy day. 
Christ’s words indicate as much when He said, “The Sab- 
bath was made for man and not man for the Sabbath.” The 
difficulty, if there is one, will fade away when we remember 
that it is man’s “best” interest which is to be served. And 
that best interest is unquestionably man’s spiritual interest. 
Both by what He did and what He said Christ taught the 
priority of the spiritual in man over the bodily and material. 
His life from beginning to end on earth was one continuous 
effort on His part to teach His fellowman that truth. It was 
natural that He should have said, “What shall it profit a 
man if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 


On the basis of Christ’s words that the Sabbath was made 
for man and not man for the Sabbath, some have erroneously 
taught that they may do whatsoever they please on that day. 
Perhaps the superficiality of such a view would become 
manifest simply by remarking that buzz-saws were also 
made for man—but to be used properly. As long as they 
are employed to saw the carpenter’s boards they are for 
man’s good; not so when they saw his fingers. 

Where might our Sabbath day’s journeys lead us? To the 
mountains? To the seashore? To the golf links? To base- 
ball games? To the movies? To easy chairs in our own 
homes? Yes, if they—but only if they—serve our own best 
interest. 

A Help for Others 

Again, a proper Sabbath day’s journey is one which will 
help our fellowmen in need. We have interests and best 
interests. Our neighbors have needs and needs. From those 
who follow, even afar off, in the Master’s path our neigh- 
bors’ spiritual needs especially should elicit help. Partic- 
ularly on a day set aside for special purposes should we be 
concerned about meeting the spiritual needs of our neighbor. 
But even so, we dare not forget nor neglect, even on the 
Sabbath, the bodily needs of our fellowmen. To do that 
would be to wander from the footsteps of Him Who went 
about doing good. Whenever needy man presented himself 
and asked for help Christ gave it, Sabbath or no Sabbath. 
It was the Sabbath day but—the cripple at Bethesda, in 
response to Christ’s, “Arise, take up thy bed and walk,” 
was healed and took his bed and walked. It was the Sabbath 
day but Christ touched Peter’s wife’s mother “and the fever 
left her.” It was the Sabbath day but—Christ said to the 
man with a withered hand, “Stretch forth thy hand.” “And 
he stretched it forth, and it was restored whole, as the 
other.” It was the Sabbath day but—Jesus made clay on 
the ground and anointed the eyes of a man born blind and 
he went away and “washed and came seeing.” It was the 
Sabbath day, but—Jesus took the dropsied man “and healed 
him and let him go.” Naturally in His day Jesus would 
encounter objection when He would perform such works on 
the Sabbath day. But to those who objected He said in 
justification of His acts, “Which of you shall have an ass 
or an ox fallen into a well, and will not straightway draw 
him up on the sabbath day?” 


The Lord’s Own Day 

Once more, a proper Sabbath day’s journey is one which 
ascribes primacy to God. Indeed God would that His children 
might at all times and in all places give Him the first thought, 
in word, in deed. But He has so created us and the world 
about us that material interests necessarily crowd in upon 
us. In order to earn a livelihood we must devote our time 
and attention to our vocations. Therefore, God has set aside 
one day in seven on which we in everything should ascribe 
primacy to Him. That we do when we recognize Him as the 
ultimate source of every good and perfect gift and when 
we earnestly seek to know His will toward us. Those things 
are revealed pre-eminently in His Word. Then, if we would 
give Him the first place on that day, we must on that day 
concern ourselves with His Word. It is the right use of His 
Word that we ascribe primacy to Him. No wonder Luther, 
in explaining the commandment, “Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy,” laid emphasis upon the use of the Word, 
saying, “We should so fear and love God as not to despise 
His Word and the preaching of the Gospel, but deem it holy 
and willingly hear and learn it.” 

What is for our day a Sabbath day’s journey? 
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The Self-starter in Religion 


Dr. Charles F. Sheriff's Automobile Has Given Him Ideas About People 


Many remember the old-style automobiles which had to 
be cranked before they would run. I remember the first 
automobile I ever owned, which had the crank on the side. 
Later models were cranked in front. Now all modern cars 
have a very efficient self-starter. 

We wish that there was as much progress in religion as 
in mechanical things. After twenty centuries of Christianity 
a spiritual crank is still used, and many so-called Christians 
must be cranked before they will go any place or do any- 
thing for Christ. We shall discuss in this message, first, 


the church members who have to be cranked, and second, , 


the self-starter Christians. 


Stiff Action 

The church member who has to be coaxed to do some- 
thing is the one symbolized by the automobile with the 
crank. If the pastor desires him to engage in some service 
for the church, he immediately puts up sales resistance and 
presents numerous alibis. Sometimes it takes more time 
and effort to persuade such a one to do a task than it does 
to do it yourself. I remember the one-cylinder Reo I once 
owned. I believe I spent almost as much time cranking the 
thing as I did riding in it. 

In the second place, the church member who must be 
cranked is the one who needs a special invitation to do any- 
thing for the church. There may be folks in the neighbor- 
hood who are not attending any church, but he never invites 
them. There are countless other things he could do to 
upbuild the Kingdom, but he can never see the many op- 
portunities for service. He needs a special urging for every 
separate task that he may do. He must be cranked by some- 
one before he will function. 

Again, there are certain church members who must be 
cranked very carefully else they will kick back and hurt the 
cranker. They are the kind who must be handled with kid 
gloves. They wear their feelings on their skin. They must 
be invited diplomatically to render some service, or they 
will refuse. If they knew they were second choice for an 
office they would not accept. Before I went into the min- 
istry I believed that every Christian would cheerfully do 
things for Christ. After twenty-five years of experience I 
have discovered that a large number of church members 
are worse than children when it comes to serving in the 
church. We scold a child when she sulks and takes her 
dishes and goes home, but many grown-ups are worse than 
children. Little things happen in the church, feelings are 
hurt, folks are offended, and then they withdraw com- 
pletely from service. I have known men and women once 
quite active, members of the church council, Sunday school 
superintendents and teachers, who are today sitting on the 
bleachers and merely watching the game because of some 
little offense, probably years ago. I am reminded of the 
words of Paul, “When I was a child, I spake as a child, I 
understood as a child, I thought as a child: but when I 
became a man, I put away childish things.” Would to God 
that church members would cease nursing spiritually on the 
bottle and would grow up to be adult-minded and adult- 
acting Christians. 

Unawakened 

Again, there are church members who most of the time 
are spiritually asleep. They are indifferent to the work of 
the church and the salvation of souls. There is a story told 
of a minister who had a dream. In the dream he was pulling 
a coach along the way. Back of him were supposed to be 
his church members pushing. As he went along he noticed 
that the work was becoming harder and harder, the coach 


seemed to drag, and he put forth every ounce of energy to 
move it. Finally he looked around, but could not see his 
church members. When he went to the door of the coach 
and looked inside, there he saw them sitting on the soft 
cushions fast asleep. At a funeral it takes six pallbearers 
to carry out the corpse. It sometimes takes six live Chris- 
tians to carry along the dead members in the church. The 
injunction of the apostle must be heeded: “Awake, thou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead.” It is bad enough 
for the world to be indifferent; it is tragic when the follow- 
ers of Christ fall asleep. When a man dies physically they 
take him out and bury him; when a Christian dies spiritually 
it might be sensible to follow the same procedure and thus 
avoid decaying membership in the church. When God 
wanted Gideon to fight the Midianites, the cowards, the 
lazy and indifferent were sent to their homes and the vic- 
tory was won with three hundred live, brave, and zealous 
soldiers. John Wesley said: “Give me three hundred men 
who hate nothing but sin, love nothing but God, and who 
are determined to know nothing among men but Christ and 
Him crucified, and I will set the world on fire.” God pity 
the church member who is like a dead engine and must be 
cranked every time he is to do something for the church. 


Brakes Squeal 

Again, one who gives to the Lord grudgingly is a church 
member who must be cranked. The Bible tells us that the 
Lord loves a cheerful giver, one who enjoys giving because 
he wants to advance the kingdom of Christ. There are many 
who give not the most, but the least they possibly can to 
the work of the church. Certain ones are called pigskin 
givers, because every time their pocketbooks are touched 
for a gift they squeal. John Wesley once preached a sermon 
with three main headings. He first said, “To be a Christian 
you should earn all you can.” His audience smiled approval. 
Then he said, “You must save all you can,” and still the 
audience was in agreement. Then he said earnestly, “The 
Christian must give all he can.” One member with a Scotch 
disposition declared, “He had a good sermon, but now he 
has spoiled it all.” “Every man according as he purposeth 
in his heart, so let him give; not grudgingly.” 


“He sat with reverential head 
And listened to the sermon strong; 
He heard the Holy Scriptures read, 
His voice joined in the closing song. 
The service touched a tender chord— 
He gave a nickel to the Lord. 


“The day before he dined in style; 
He ate and drank the very best. 
The bill he paid and gave a smile; 
Life he enjoyed with hearty zest. 
Cheapness he bitterly abhorred— 
He gave a nickel to the Lord. 


“The Lord had given him the life 
That he so thoroughly enjoyed, 
Had led him far from toil and strife 
His hours with profit were employed 
And yet with all this great reward 
He gave a nickel to the Lord.” 
—Source Unknown. 


Always Ready for Action 


The Christian should have a self-starter. The divine elec- 
tricity permeating him should cause him to respond cheer- 
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fully and willingly to every opportunity to engage in service 
for the Master. When the Lord said to Isaiah, “Whom shall 
I send, and who will go for us?” Isaiah answered imme- 
diately: “Here I am, Lord, send me.” Folks need to have 
the live coal from the altar of God touch their lips that they 
may more willingly respond to the Lord’s call. The self- 
starter Christian responds cheerfully, he is always ready, 
he need not be coaxed, a little offense does not bother him; 
he is working for the Master and not for hrman glory. He 
translates\ his visions into practicality, his theories into 
action, his belief into conduct. He delights to do the will 
of God. He says with Christ, “It is my meat to do thy will,” 
and again, “I will build my church.” Raphael said, “I dream 
dreams and see visions, and I paint my dreams and visions.” 
Thus he was a master painter. We contrast the Christian 
who must always be cranked with the self-starter as follows: 


The first is a leaner, the second a lifter. 

“« « « « trailer, the second a trolley. 
“wrecker, the second a builder. 
“ drag, the second a dynamo. 
“slacker, the second a pusher. 
“ ‘burden, the second a help. 

“ by-stander, the second a stand-byer. 

“«  « «© sayer, the second a doer. 

“ knocker, the second a booster. 

“ negative, the second a positive. 

“ wheel-barrow which must be pushed, the 
second a steam engine with a boiler full of steam and the 
throttle wide open. 


The self-starter Christian, as a soldier, goes to battle and 
dashes over the top for the Captain; as a fireman, when the 
bell rings, he rushes madly to the fire and extinguishes the 
flames of sin; as a life-saver, he swims out and saves the 
drowning sinner; as God’s carpenter, he takes his tools and 
builds up the house of righteousness; as God’s mason, he 
lays carefully the stones of the kingdom; as a shepherd, he 
goes out into the crevices and crags and hunts for the lost 
sheep; as a spiritual farmer, he sows the good seed in the 
ground; as a pilot, he helps to guide the ships of men’s lives 
even in the midst of the storm and tempest; as a teacher, he 
instructs in the way of truth; and as a Christian, he goes 
willingly into the vineyard and toils from sunrise to sunset 
to garner the spiritual grapes for the Master. 

Let us all be self-starter Christians. 

Mansfield, Ohio. 


THE LONGER LOOK 


Pastor Henry C. Offerman, addressing St. Peter’s Church, 
New York, relative to the changed trends in American 
thinking comments on “When Beyond Intervenes” in the 
following words: 

“Down through time re-echoes the call to paint our lives 
first in the colors of the Divine, and human problems will 
solve themselves. The breakdown of human schemes 
throughout the world is veering men’s eyes to the Beyond, 
to the intervention from Beyond. The basic pillars of life 
are coming into view again, and the pause that halts the 
thoughts of men waits for the moment when the Beyond 
intervenes. The wind is shifting, the sails of life are wing- 
ing toward the shores of the eternal verities where char- 
acter counts first and the blossoms of peace grow. Silently 
but with power the Kingdom of God is growing apace in 
the hearts of men of every race and color, In a mysterious 
manner the Beyond is intervening in the tragedy now 
acted out on the stage of the world. Faith promises help 
from the hills. Faith in that Beyond whispers that we are 
voyaging, not toward the sunset of man’s climb through the 
ages, but through this foggy night toward the sunrise of a 
greater spiritual day.” 
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ASKING OTHERS 


By Mildred Kuhnle 


“Go and tell.” These are the words that I would like to 
say to a group of people whenever I attend a meeting or 
gathering in the church. 

As we gather at our meetings and plan and arrange our 
social and financial programs for the church, let us stop a 
while and think not of how we shall raise money this month 
or what we shall plan in the way of entertainment this 
month, but rather ask ourselves, “What shall we do for 
Jesus this month?” 

Yes, Jesus wants us to be happy and to enjoy ourselves. 
He gives us everything that we have—our very life. He 
wants us to share our talents with others, but far more, 
Jesus wants us to give ourselves to Him. He wants us to 
know Him and love Him as He loves us. 

In this world of chaos and excitement we sometimes for- 
get that there is a God. We cast Him aside or put Him on 
a shelf to be used when no other course is offered. Are we 
ashamed to speak of Him to others? Why? Why are we 
ashamed to “go and tell”? Yes, teli of. Jesus and His love 
for us; what He has given and done for us. No book on 
this earth would be large enough to print all His favors 
done for us. What have we done for Jesus? Each one can 
answer for himself. 


Sincerity in Witnessing 

But there is one thing that we can do, and the sooner we 
realize and understand this the more spiritual and blessed 
will we become. Go and tell others about Jesus and what 
He has done for us. You say, “How can we tell others?” or 
“We have told, but it did no good.” Just as easily as you 
discuss a new recipe or tell of some bargain you have seen 
or received, you_can tell of Jesus, if you love Him. Just as 
we discuss our problems and our joys, we can talk of Jesus. 
When you see your friends, invite them to a church service, 
talk to them about the friends you know who are doing 
Christian service, invite them to witness with you on Sunday 
morning by attendance at a church service. 

If you are sincere in your witnessing for Christ, you will 
better understand the pangs and heartaches that Jesus had 
for us. You will be refused by some, but do not give up; 
and when you finally succeed, you will also witness that 
great joy and love which can come only through God. 

A true minister of the gospel witnesses these pangs and 
joys each day as he goes about his visitations, inviting people 
to attend church. But a minister cannot do this alone; he 
must have your help and co-operation, for only in true 
evangelism by all Christian people will there be the fullest 
success. We cannot pay a minister to do the work of a 
congregation and then sit back and harden our hearts, and 
expect him to move us. The spirit of God is within each 
one of us; but if that spirit is dead or lax, it needs a good 
deal of co-operation and many helping hands to awaken 
the spirit again. You can do this, if you will go and tell. 

And as you witness for Christ, you will find that your 
witnessing will work wonders for yourself. Each time you 
tell others you will become stronger, not only in your wit- 
nessing but in your love and the joys of Christ. 

We can do wonders if we will co-operate and go and tell 
others. As Jesus with a few followers who witnessed for 
Him spread His gospel to all ends of the earth, so we can, 
no matter how small in number, spread and awaken the 
love of Christ in our hearts and in our congregation and 
community, if we will realize and be willing to do our part. 
Let us thank God for telling us how we can be true fol- 
lowers and disciples of His. As we better understand this, 
we will find our strength and courage increasing day by day, 
for God knows our shortcomings and our weaknesses and 
grants grace to us as it is needed. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


The Toys Appear as Christmas draws near, but they pre- 
sent a significant spectacle at this time in our land. The 
recent preview offered by the “Toy Manufacturers of the 
U. S. A.” in New York City disclosed that less than one per 
cent of the toys were of a warlike nature, and these were 
“miniatures of national defense equipment.” The list is 
varied—more than 100,000 playthings, a ten per cent increase 
over last year, which indicates an encouraging market. The 
prevailing class of toys suggests the American desire and 
hope for a higher standard of living, and consists of home- 
making equipment, farm toys, practical radio play sets, 
building units, dolls in widely varied American period cos- 
tumes, transportation units, low-priced miniatures of the 
finest types of furniture, art, etc. America’s desire and in- 
tention for peace is expressing itself in a most impressive 
way—in the gifts that parental love prompts for the children 
on the birthday of the Prince of Peace. 


By the Recent Action of the United States Court of 
Appeals, public school authorities will have no power or 
right to compel their pupils to salute the national flag. Since 
this ruling is contrary to former decisions of the highest 
courts of Massachusetts, Georgia and New Jersey, the case 
of the Gobitis children, of Minersville, Pa., will be carried 
to the United States Supreme Court for final judgment. 
The Gobitis family follows the teachings of “Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses,” Judge Rutherford’s stream-lined, sound-truck- 
equipped model of Pastor Russell’s Watch Tower effusions, 
which declare among other things that “to salute the flag is 
to bow down to a graven image.” Unfortunately this shal- 
low and unintelligent interpretation has been matched by 
an equally unhappy and ignorant devotion to a patriotism 
that denies its own basic principle of a free conscience. The 
sober comment of Judge Maris in this latest decision is 
worthy of careful attention. “Compulsory flag-saluting is 
designed to add to the security of the state by inculcating 
in its youthful citizens a love of country... . That particular 
compulsion happens to be abhorrent to the particular love 
of God of the little girl and boy now seeking our protection. 
One concept or the other must yield. Which is required (to 
yield) by our Constitution? We think the material and not 
the spiritual. Compulsion, rather than protection, should 
be sparingly exercised.” 


New York’s State Labor Relations Board, presented re- 
cently by its chairman, Father J. P. Boland, a gratifying 
report of its accomplishments for the period of July 1937- 
October 31, 1939. Of the 4,091 industrial controversies sub- 
mitted to the Board during that period, 3,788, or 92.6 per 
cent, were disposed of through “adjustment, withdrawal or 
dismissal prior to formal hearings.” That is the ounce of 
trouble prevention that calls for a cheer. Father Boland 
says, “The members and staff of the Board have extended 
every energy to encourage voluntary compliance with its 
provisions.” Evidently this appeal to common sense has been 
successful. An unhappy public, irritated constantly by the 
too prevalent treatment of labor relations, on both sides, as 
war, and a field in which the unconscionable seizure of any 
advantage is taken for granted, would like to see the New 
York Board’s procedure extended nationally. 


The Women of Wilmington, Del., had a unique and in- 
triguing experience lately. The Dupont Corporation was 
testing out one of its new wonders of chemistry—stockings 
of superior sheerness, beauty and long-wearing qualities, 
made from a yarn to be known as Nylon, which will endure 
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more pulling, twisting and rubbing than the best rayon. 
Nylon is the result of extensive experiments with coal, in 
which the Duponts used up nearly 50,000,000 tons last year. 
Wilmington women had the privilege of the first small sup- 
ply produced for a commercial test. Next year you will be 
able to buy all you want anywhere. Think of wearing stock- 
ings made of coal without the color coming off! Out of the 
same material—one of those contradictions in which science 
seems to revel—bristles are being manufactured for hair 
and tooth brushes, which will take the place of the bristles 
once received from Russia and China, a trade now prac- 
tically destroyed by war conditions. 


The Fear of Scarcity is contagious. Just because Britain 
was considering the rationing of butter next month, Irish 
officialdom decreed the immediate prohibition of butter 
export to that land, though she has been steadily exporting 
butter for years to supply the British needs. It is evident 
that the action is due to a psychological reaction of uncer- 
tainty with respect to her own self-sufficiency, though her 
conditions have not changed; the market has always been 
satisfactory, and her own spirit is not hostile in the present 
crisis toward Britain, in spite of the violence of the Irish 
revolutionists, who are an equal menace to the Irish gov- 
ernment. Perhaps Ireland’s fears will abate with Britain’s 
more recent contemplation of recalling some of her pro- 
posed food restrictions. Fear is a tricky assailant of com- 
mon sense, as we have been realizing in our own land. 


Even Stamps Can Get You into trouble. Argentina found 
that out when she issued a map stamp of South America, 
outlining the territory of neighbor nations and coloring her 
own claims. Chile filed an immediate protest, charging that 
some of her territory was included in areas assigned on 
the stamp to other governments. Britain protested, because 
Argentina colored the Falkland Islands (about 250 miles off 
the Patagonian coast) as Argentine territory under the 
name “Malvinas.” Chile’s protest was heeded. The stamp 
was withdrawn from circulation and redesigned, leaving out 
all territorial boundaries except Argentina’s, but still con- 
tinuing the Falklands in Argentina’s color scheme. No at- 
tempt has been made to seize the islands, whose inhabitants, 
mostly English and Scotch, carry on in the name of Britain. 
Under the conditions of the recent decision of the Pan- 
American Union to “blockade” all belligerent territory along 
their coasts, Argentina is in an embarrassing position. If she 
blockades the Falklands, how can she claim the territory 
as her own? If she does, she acknowledges Britain’s sov- 
ereignty. Word, however, has just come that a “blitzkrieg” 
offensive of Nazi propaganda has been loosed in Argentina, 
urging the immediate occupation of the Falklands, and ad- 
vocating the seizure of British-owned railroads and other 
enterprises. A similar stamp misunderstanding arose some 
time ago over a map-outline on a Nicaragua stamp, in 
which, Honduras protested, some of her territory was in- 
cluded. Still another stamp war occurred between Bolivia 
and Paraguay over the Gran Chaco territory in a dispute 
between them that degenerated into a war of arms. Both 
these controversies have since been more or less happily 
settled. 


The Gideons Have Just Outdone themselves by ordering 
for the coming year 250,000 new Bibles, to be distributed in 
hospitals, hotels, jails and schools. This is the largest annual 
order ever given in the forty-year history of their organiza- 
tion. It is the opinion of the executive committee of the 
Gideons that the tension created by the present European 
conflict has stimulated this increased interest in the Bible. 
Whatever the cause, the interest is a good one, as far as it 
goes. But is it necessary to be so unintelligent that only 
fear can drive so many humans to the reading of the wisest 
and most reasonable of all books? 
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THE WORD SAINT 


Its Origin, Use and Misuse as Lutheranism 
Defines the Word 


By Dr. Hermann Bruckner, Hoboken, N. J. 


WE HAvE been using the word saint in the names of our 
churches ever since the time of the Reformation, although 
the principle was then established that what does not agree 
with Scripture must go. Scripture does not know of saints 
in the sense in which they were thought of during the 
Middle Ages and by the Roman Catholic Church. A tender 
conscience might therefore well be troubled about the use 
of saint in the names of Lutheran churches, as for instance, 
St. Peter, St. Luke, St. Matthew, St. John. 

The only Scriptural use of saint in connection with man 
is in the sense of the Greek word hagios (plural hagioi), 
which was applied to the first Christians. It distinguished 
the believers as redeemed, as cleansed through faith in 
Christ by the grace of God, and separated from the un- 
redeemed unbelievers in the world. It included the con- 
sciousness of an obligation to a life in holiness. For in the 
beginning a fall from: grace would exclude one from the 
congregation. With the length of time and the relaxation 
of discipline, the name lost the implication of personal sal- 
vation or holiness, and was more and more replaced by the 
name Christian. Later the enormous influx of heathen was 
not easily digested by the church. They brought into the 
ehurch hero worship and semi-deification of great men. 


An Intruder from Paganism 


The church forbade such worship. But it was too deeply 
imbedded in the feeling of these people to be entirely 
eradicated. Into the place of Hercules and Roman and 
Greek national heroes stepped the martyrs. First their graves 
were visited and made shrines, at which their memory was 
honored. Later the belief in eternal life tempted people to 
invoke their aid. In the Middle Ages the conception arose 
and was accepted by the Roman Church as well as by the 
Eastern Church, that the intercession of saints was helpful 
with God and an aid to salvation. The saint was considered 
to have earned his beatitude by his works and therefore to 
have a claim on God, as the confessors of the times of per- 
secution assumed a claim upon the church and became in- 
tercessors for lapsed members. This practice degenerated 
into polytheism plain and simple, and exists today in back- 
ward Roman and Byzantine regions. 

The Reformation forbade the worship and invocation of 
saints as detracting from the efficacy of salvation by faith 
alone through Christ. This is clearly stated in the twenty- 
first article of the Augsburg Confession: “The saints may 
be remembered, so that we may imitate their faith and their 
good works; but scripture does not teach that they should 
be invoked or that their aid should be sought, for it sets 
before us Christ the only mediator, propitiator, priest and 
intercessor.” The Smalcald Articles state: “The true Chris- 
tian is the saint.” In his table talks Martin Luther calls the 
invocation of dead saints horrible idolatry. 


As Used by Luther 


On the other hand, in the same Table Talks Luther speaks 
of Saint Peter, Saint Bernard, Saint Basilius, Saint Paul. 

These might be casual words in light conversation. But 
even in formal theological utterances, in the Small Cate- 
chism for instance, we find in the explanation of Baptism 
the following: “St. Paul, in the Epistle to the Romans, chap- 
ter 6, verse 4, says.” And in the explanation of the Lord’s 
Supper, he says: “The holy Evangelists, Matthew, Mark 
and Luke, together with St. Paul, write:” Beyond doubt 
Martin Luther used the predicate “Saint.” Was he, then, 
at variance with Holy Writ? We may well assume that if he 
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had felt that to be the case he would never have used the 
word saint. 

But let us look a little closer. When he spoke in the Table 
Talks of saints of the church, like Bernard, Basilius, or 
Gregory, it might be just a lapse into the form of speech 
to which he had been accustomed all his life. Not so when 
he writes the catechism. Every word and every expression 
was weighed on the finest scales. Saint Peter, Saint Paul 
and the Holy Evangelists would never have been called 
thus, had there been the slightest possibility in Luther’s 
mind, that the attribute was meant to elevate these men 
in the sense of the Roman conception of saints. What he 
condemns is the invocation of saints, their placement as 
intercessors. But just as does the Augsburg Confession, 
he applies to them the title of outstanding men in the work 
of the Kingdom of God. He mentions them with a certain 
reverence but without the slightest trace of according them 
worship. So in our usage we do not combine saint with 
the word work-righteousness. 


YOUTH AND THE CHURCH 
By Marie E. Seippel, Baltimore, Md. 


“Tue first thing I do when I come to a strange city is to 
look up a church,” said a young man to whom I extended 
a welcome at the close of a recent Luther League meeting. 

Driving home later, that statement echoed in my mind, 
and I remembered having heard the same thing a few 
months earlier from another young man who very soon 
after became an active worker in our League activities. 
Well, I thought, there are still some young people in this 
world who really feel the need of a church home and all it 
has to offer in the religious development of our personalities. 
That was a comforting and encouraging thought in view of 
other opinions concerning the church which I have heard 
expressed by supposedly Christian youth. 

That today’s youth are “fast, sophisticated, cynical, and 
irreligious” is, perhaps, a view too much credited by many 
people. I know too many fine young men and women who 
cling to the Christian ideals and principles which they have 
been taught. It is true, however, that such a characteriza- 
tion applies to a certain group of youth whose cynicism 
takes the form of a superior disdain for many things re- 
ligious and the church in particular. “The church is full of 
hypocrites,” they say; and with that trite observation they 
believe that they have dismissed the great body of Christian 
believers. In most cases these young people have had very 
little contact with the church as an organization to which 
they have given their devotion and co-operative support. 
They profess a belief in God and even in the strength and 
inspiration derived from prayer, but they claim that their 
religion is complete without “the narrowing, intolerant 
atmosphere of the church.” 

The answer to the problem created by this attitude of 
youth lies as much with the church as with the young people. 
For its members must realize that youth is essentially self- 
confident and egotistic; it wants to feel its opinions are 
listened to with respect and interest, however fantastic they 
may seem to those who hold more conventional and conser- 
vative beliefs. It must be remembered that each young 
person is struggling within himself to formulate his own 
creed and philosophy of life, and that struggle calls for the 
greatest understanding and tolerance on the part of the 
church. But youth in demanding this tolerance must be will- 
ing to give the same in return. The young people must re- 
member that the traditions and precepts of the church are 
founded upon something which has withstood the cynicism 
and doubt and unbelief of centuries. They must realize that 
the church seeks to give them a way of life which no other 
group has to offer.—St. Mark’s Bulletin, Baltimore, Md. 
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The Lutheran Church at ‘Tomorrow 


Does a Glorious Past Insure a Glorious Future? 
By J. FREDERICK BERMON, New Brighton, Pa. 


Tue Lutheran Church stands secure with promise upon 
the eternal Rock, which is Christ Jesus, crucified for the 
sins of the world. Because she has been built upon the 
tried and true foundation, whose cornerstone is Jesus Christ, 
our God and Saviour, the Lutheran Church has had a glo- 
rious past. But what of her future? What of the Lutheran 
Church of tomorrow? 

Identified with the Church of Christ, as the Church of the 
pure Gospel and the right administration of the Sacraments, 
the Lutheran Church will abide until time is no more. 

It is true our Lutheran Church has seen good days and 
bad days, days of gloom and days of glory. 

“Just as the moon waxes and wanes, yet abides in the 
heavens, so an equal glory is not always poured around the 
church; but still she goes her quiet way, full of promise— 
unshaken.” Carried away by worldliness, her own people 
may turn their backs upon her at times: opinions of men, 
not based upon the pure teaching of God’s holy word, may 
tempt some at times to forsake her spiritual care over them; 
times change, and with the times the people, but still our 
Church carries on, witnessing before the world for the truth 
as it is in Christ Jesus, and waiting, and watching, and 
working, and praying for her wayward sons and daughters 
to come back home. Storm after storm has spent its force 
against her; but like a staunch ship, she rides out every 
storm and safely brings her cargo of human souls through 
life and death to its heavenly destination. 

With faith in her future, confident in her mission to make 
Jesus known to the world and to save souls for the Kingdom 
of God, relying upon the power of the Holy Spirit and the 
presence of her Lord, her leaders are planning to unify her 
forces, and educate and train them for a great forward 
movement. For no matter what the cost, forward the Church 
must go—forward together with Christ. 


The Look at Tomorrow 


See her forces united the world over—united in word and 
doctrine and worship—with one theme of salvation through 
faith on account of Christ, and with one song of praise on 
her lips and in her heart, the praise of God our Saviour 
from Whom all blessings flow. 

See her reclaiming the lapsed, those who like sheep have 
strayed from her fold to feed in other pastures or to hunger 
and thirst in the wilderness of human wisdom. 

See her visiting the homes of the unchurched, carrying 
with her the saving Gospel of Jesus, and telling to the un- 
churched that old, yet ever new story of Jesus and His love 
for them and all mankind. 

See her schools and colleges and seminaries as nurseries 
of Christian knowledge in which her youth is trained in 
the teachings of the Christ—forged into Christian character 
—inspired to go forth in the world of affairs as leaders in 
Christian life and practice—and making the world a better 
place in which to live. 

See her care for the sick, the suffering, the imprisoned, 
the poor and needy, the afflicted, and him that hath no 
helper, ministering unto them as the Good Samaritan, and 
anointing them with the oil of comfort and hope, and the 
wine of good courage. 

See her touch the hearts of the capitalist and the laborer, 
and bring them together in mutual trust and understanding, 
through the teaching and example of the blessed Saviour of 
men, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

See her speak peace to our country and the nations and 


all the inhabitants thereof, bringing them through the word 
of God, His peace—the peace that comes through faith in 
Christ Jesus—the peace that the world can neither give 
nor take away—the peace that passeth all human under- 
standing—the only peace that is abiding, eternal. 

See her lead society away from its selfishness, its idle 
pleasures, its vainglory, its worship of the golden calf, to a 
common brotherhood, a holy fellowship, and a united devo- 
tion to the Christ of God. 

Yes, see her touch life at every point, and at every age; 
and see the magic of her touch in creating life anew—in 
making men, women, and children new creatures in Christ 
Jesus—in the ennobling of life so that men delight their 
souls in God, and are fitted for a blessed and eternal fel- 
lowship with Him. 


A Dream if You Will 

But dreams make the church victorious in its battle against 
sin in high places and in low. St. Paul dreamed of a nation 
won for Christ, and after twenty-five years of labor laid 
the strong and sure foundation that eventually Christianized 
the great Roman Empire. 

Luther dreamed of a church cleansed and purified, in 
which the pure Gospel would be preached and the Sacra- 
ments rightly administered; of a church that would go on 
its victorious way conquering and to conquer the world for 
Christ—and by the grace of God established such a church. 

Muhlenberg, in colonial days, dreamed of a church that 
would spread over our country and, after years of unremit- 
ting toil and prayer, keeping ever in mind his motto, “The 
Church must be planted,” saw a church organization that 
since his day has grown from a tender stem to a mighty tree, 
rich in good fruits. 

And so we might go on, and tell of dreams that men 
dreamed of the glory, and power, and beauty of the church, 
of dreams that were made real by sweat and toil and prayer 
and love and devotion. 


And What Is Our Dream? 

Is it not the dream of God, our Father, Who, seeing a 
world lost in sin, helpless to help itself, sent His beloved Son 
into the world that all who believed in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life? 

Is it not the dream of the Man of Galilee, of the Son of 
God, of the compassionate Saviour Who came into the world 
from the Father, and Who gave His life upon the cross to 
save the world lost in sin and doomed to eternal death? 

Is it not the dream of the inspired apostles, who, seeing 
eye to eye with God our Saviour, visioned the day when 
“at the name of Jesus every knee should bow .. . and every 
tongue confess that He is Lord to the glory of God the 
Father?” 

Yes, our dream is the dream of God the Father, of His 
beloved Son, of the apostles, and of the saints and heroes 
who visioned the day when by the power of the Holy Spirit 
working mightily in the hearts of men, the whole world 
would turn from sin to acknowledge one God, one faith, one 
baptism, and to love, worship, and serve “one God and Father 
of all, who is above all, and through all, and in all.” 


It Can Be Made Real 
The time is here when the waning influence, power, and 
glory of the church must come to an end. The time is here 
when the church must once again wax strong and brave and 
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bold, and shed the pure light of the Gospel upon the world from it; to set the good example of a Christian life and char- 


lost in the darkness of ignorance, superstition, fear, and 
unbelief. The time is here when we must quit all human 
effort to find salvation in any other name except the name 
of Jesus, Who alone can save. The time is here when we 
must stop all plans to socialize Christianity, and begin once 
again in loving zeal to Christianize society. 

The time is here when by the grace of God the church 
must root out the selfishness in human hearts and fill them 
with love’ divine, when she must cry a halt in the bitter fight 
between capital and labor, when she shall put an end to all 
race hatreds, war, and bloodshed, and in a common faith in 
Christ, unite the world into one common brotherhood. 

God our Father is challenging us as never before in our 


acter in an unchristian world; to take our stand with the 
saints, martyrs, and heroes of old; and “to fight the good 
fight, finish the course, and keep the faith”; “to be steadfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in the works of the Lord”; 
to love, worship, and serve the Lord our God; to let our 
“light so shine before men, that they may see our good 
works, and glorify our Father which is in heaven.” 

If we will have done once and for all with the lesser things 
of this world, if we will give willingly our bodies, souls, and 
spirits in obedience to the challenge of. God our Father; then 
our dream will come true, and the Lutheran Church of to- 
morrow will fulfill her divine mission, and the whole world 
from the least unto the greatest shall have salvation, security, 


generation to come out from the world and to be separate safety, life eternal, peace, and joy. 


LEARNING SPREADS IN INDIA 


Congress Partly Learns from Missionaries to Provide Popular Education 
By Missionary EMMA JOHNSON, Tenali, India 


TuosE of us who have lived in Western lands, where prac- 
tically everyone has had opportunity to acquire the 
mechanics of reading in childhood, have real sympathy for 
the Adult Literacy Movement which is receiving so much 
attention today in countries of the Orient, especially India. 
Surely in India one of the great needs is literacy. According 
to the last government census of 1931, nine and one-half 
per cent of the population of 353,000,000 is literate. In a 
recent article of the East and West Review, Laura Jackson 
writes: “A pure and adequate water supply and literacy 
are the two universal and social needs of India, and of the 
two the second seems at present the more difficult to attain.” 
The latter need having been recognized, efforts are being 
made to further literacy in India, especially among the 
adults. Dr. Frank Laubauch, noted throughout the world 
for his literacy work among the adults in the Philippine 
Islands, has succeeded in interesting the Congress party, 
missions and other organizations to concentrate their efforts 
to make India literate. Indeed we Christians are vitally in- 
terested as we realize that a vitally strong witnessing church 
must be a literate church. Our efforts in the past have not 
been in vain, but we must continue to go forward. “The 
Christian community of six million out of 353,000,000 has a 
much higher percentage of literacy than any other com- 
munity except the Parsees and the Jews, both very small 
groups.” The literacy percentage is 28 per cent—but, our 
task is still colossal. 

The Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church in India has 
caught the vision of a literate church and is organizing 
reading classes for adult Christians in many villages. In 


Tenali Taluk alone, through very recent efforts, about 400 
men and boys, and some women, are attending reading 
classes in thirty-three villages. This is only a small begin- 
ning, but we hope before the year is over to organize work 
in at least thirty other villages. 

The method is simple. Telugu is a phonetic language and 
the characters can be learned in a short time; but adults 
are not children and cannot be treated as such. Infinite 
patience is required before the adult can read with ease 
and with a reasonable amount of speed. Furthermore, he 
has an inferiority complex. He fears being ridiculed, and, 
realizing his limitations, he is easily discouraged. David, 
the first man in the group of four in the picture, has under- 
gone such experiences, but he continues to come to the 
weekly class. One night completely discouraged, he decided 
not to come again. “I will never be able to read. I started 
too late. I am too old. I shall not come again.” But he is 
still coming and is reading his first book because the teacher 
(standing back of the blackboard) kindly assured him again 
and again that in a few months he would be reading his 
Bible at family prayers. The goal of our efforts is that every 
member of the Christian church might be able to read the 
Word of God for himself. So we take courage and proceed 
to remove the “mountain” of illiteracy. 

“Reading their first book” was a new day for these Chris- 
tian men and boys in the pictures. In a short time they will 
not only be able to read the Bible and the newspaper, but 
it will mean for them the franchise. “The alternative tests 


for the vote in India are property or literacy.” The second 
is within the reach of India’s poverty-stricken Christians. 


+t REN AMIS 
READING THEIR FIRST BOOK 
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An Ideal Marriage Helped Paul 


Testimony of New Testament References to Aquila and Priscilla, the Apostle’s Friends 


By May Griccs VAN VoorHIS 


A COMPLETE love story in six sentences—what could be 
more modern? A love story in which the heroine is no 
“clinging vine,’ but a staunch comrade sharing all life’s 
experiences to the full—what could be more up-to-date? 
A love story in which the name of the woman appears some- 
times before that of her husband—most unusual even now! 
Yet this love story is found in an old-fashioned Book com- 
pleted more than eighteen hundred years ago—the story of 
Aquila and Priscilla—friends of Paul. 

Many have commented on the fact that Priscilla’s name 
sometimes precedes that of her husband; and the conclusion 
is often reached that she must have been the more forceful 
character of the two. This may be possible. Yet may there 
not be another solution? In that time when the spirit of 
the new-born church was high, when in Christ there was 
“no Jew, no Greek, no male, no female, no bond, no free,” 
may it not be that the one was mentioned first who came 
first to mind in a particular connection? Let us turn to the 
six sentences of this love story with this possible solution 
in mind. 

When Paul first went to Corinth, “he abode with a cer- 
tain Jew named Aquila—lately come from Italy with his wife, 
Priscilla;—for by their trade they were tent-makers.” Here, 
when the life-work by which the family is supported is 
being considered, the name of Aquila not only appears first, 
but is set apart and emphasized in the opening words of 
the sentence. Yet we are told that “by their trade they were 
tent-makers.” 

They had been brought up in Pontus by the Black Sea. 
After their marriage they had gone to Rome to ply their 
trade in the great metropolis. When driven from Rome with 
other Jews, they had come to the busy city of Corinth, 
where tent cloth was in demand for making sails for ships 
and tents for foreign lands. As often happens in modern 
families, it had been necessary for both to work at the 
tent cloth in order to carry out this program of travel and 
progress. Yet when their work is mentioned, the name of 
Aquila is emphatically placed first. 


Man’s Main Duty 


Must not the same be true in every age? From the days 
when the primitive man, because of his superior brute 
strength, drove back the wild beasts from his humble shelter, 
the protection of his family has been the true man’s most 
sacred duty. For Aquila, and for the husband of our own 
day, this means first of all protection from economic want. 
One of the most serious problems of our day is that of 
securing for every worthy man a life work by which he 
may support his own. The work of the doctor, the minister, 
the statesman and many others may be greatly furthered by 
a worthy wife. Someone has said, “How could a woman be 
the president of the United States without a wife to help 
her?” In times like the present it is often necessary for 
the wife to supplement her husband’s work with earnings 
of her own. Many women of ability, though not driven by 
economic necessity, find satisfaction in some avocation which 
enriches life, gives service to others, and yet leaves time 
and strength for the main job of homemaking. Nevertheless, 
barring a few exceptional cases, when the wife becomes the 
business representative of the family, the husband is robbed 
of his most sacred responsibility. I am glad, for my part, 
that when it comes to tent-making, Aquila is mentioned 
first in the narrative. 


When Paul left Corinth and went to Ephesus, he “took 
with him Priscilla and Aquila.” After a short period spent 
in evangelistic work, Paul left this good husband and wife 
to care for the new Christians in Ephesus while he re- 
turned to Antioch to report his second missionary journey. 
Why, in this change from Corinth to Ephesus, should the 
name of Priscilla be mentioned first? 


The Woman Ventures 

Let us remember that the family must already have suf- 
fered serious loss in being driven from Rome, the vast trade 
center of the world. Now that they are well settled in 
Corinth, they are asked to leave and start again in Ephesus, 
certainly involving another financial sacrifice. To the hus- 
band, economic loss means, in a sense, the depriving of his 
own. If he makes a financial sacrifice, he will have that 
much less to give to those whom he loves and for whom he 
is responsible. To the wife, financial sacrifice for a worthy 
cause means willingly foregoing the larger gift for the sake 
of the higher end. 

“We may not be able to have as pleasant a home,” we cai 
hear Priscilla saying. “We may have to work harder than 
ever. Yet, if we can do this wonderful thing for our Master, 
Aquila, I am glad to do with less!” 

Is it not natural that Priscilla should be the first to make 
this decision? And is it not natural that the wife of today 
should be the one to lead the family in standards of sac- 
rificial giving? Is not the wife seriously to blame who 
hampers the husband’s generous impulses to give to the 
Master’s cause by making him feel that he is defrauding her? 

While Paul was away, the eloquent young Apollos came 
to Ephesus, a gifted preacher, but one sadly lacking in full 
knowledge of the gospel message. “When Priscilla and 
Aquila heard him, they took him unto them and expounded 
unto him the way of God more accurately.” Here again 
Priscilla is mentioned first. 

Because she is a wife and mother, God has gifted woman, 
in a special way, with the power of adapting herself to 
others, of seeing with other eyes, of leading those who have 
not yet found the way. Priscilla could see in the young 
Apollos not only what he was, but what he gave promise of 
becoming. Both husband and wife were interested and 
were needed; but it was Priscilla who had the woman’s art 
of helping without hurting. Strange that one to whom God 
has given such a precious gift should ever be guilty of seeing 
only her own self-interest, of speaking with malicious, bitter 
tongue, of wounding those who struggle to find the way! 
O woman, given of God to lead the weak ones of the earth, 
may you not fail in this lofty mission! 

After Paul had returned to Ephesus and was at work 
there, he had occasion to write a very important letter to 
the church at Corinth. At the close of this letter he says, 
“Aquila and Priscilla salute you much in the Lord, with 
the church that is in their house.” By this time the young 
Christians in Ephesus had a well-established church meet- 
ing in the home of Aquila and Priscilla. In mentioning this 
gracious hospitality, Paul speaks of Aquila first. 


Aquila Again Leads 
A certain husband and wife have continued all their lives 
a joking argument as to which one sits at the head of the 
table. However that may be, it is certain that the husband 
is, and should be, the head of the house. He makes the 
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home possible through his honest labor. He is responsible 
to the community for its honor. His name appears on the 
door plate. He invites the woman of his choice to share the 
home with him. When they seal their pledge in the mar- 
riage vows, she takes his name to be her own. Surely he 
should have a prominent place in the hospitality that swings 
wide that door! All honor is due a worthy husband as host 
in the home which bears his name. His children should be 
trained to seek his approval of the friends they bring there. 
He should have an opportunity to be his own natural, genial 
self in the presence of all guests. The world that he meets 
outside is not an easy world to face today. When he comes 
home in the evening, may he be able to say in the language 
of an old family motto, “My home is my fortress.” 

A few years later we find Paul writing in the Letter to 
the Romans, “Salute Prisca and Aquila, my fellow-work- 
ers in Christ Jesus, who for my life laid down their own 
necks.” Sometime, probably when Paul was escaping from 
the mob at Ephesus, this husband and wife had risked their 
lives for him. In telling about it, Paul mentions Priscilla, 
or “Prisca” as he prefers to call her, first. 

It may have been that she was especially exposed to 
danger. Yet God has given to woman, through her mother- 
hood, a wonderful capacity of suffering for those whom she 
loves. The woman who goes gladly down into the valley of 
certain agony and possible death for the sake of a little 
child is capable of high sacrifice for her Master and for 
those whom she holds dear. Let us beware lest, in this 
day when women strive to achieve as men achieve, to create 
as men create, we lose this priceless gift of sacrificial love. 
The Lord needs leaders, and planners, and pushers. He 
needs even more those who are willing to suffer for His sake, 
to pay the price of unselfish service. Lead on, O woman, 
in this higher path so often traveled by your sex! 


A Last Tribute 


Years have passed. Paul is in a Roman dungeon awaiting 
certain death. Almost with his last words, he writes in 
his Second Letter to Timothy, “Salute Prisca and Aquila.” 
They have not failed him, those precious, loyal friends. 
Time and change and bitter persecution have only brought 
them closer. In recognizing their long devotion, Paul men- 
tions Prisca first. 

Devoted, unchanging love of woman, another treasure of 
her motherhood! Well may we be willing to sacrifice selfish 
advancement and personal recognition, the right to choose 
as we will and go where we please, if we may keep that 
woman’s power to give herself, with enduring, unchanging 
devotion, into the lives of those she loves! 

Though sometimes Aquila is mentioned first, and some- 
times Priscilla, yet they are always together; never is one 
mentioned without the other. When Aquila works at the 
tent cloth, Priscilla is at his side. When Priscilla is willing 
to go to Ephesus for Jesus’ sake, Aquila bravely makes the 
change with all of trial and loss that it means to him. When 
Priscilla seeks to lead the young Apollos to surer Christian 
ground, Aquila is with her adding his steady reason to her 
womanly zeal. When Aquila receives the church into his 
humble home, Priscilla is behind him, clearing away all 
signs of the work of the day and making the plain home 
tidy for their guests. When Priscilla rises to heights of 
sacrificial love, Aquila is never left behind. Years pass and 
changes come; but nothing can dissolve their perfect fel- 
lowship. 

O wondrous mystical union that draws one man to one 
woman, bidding them inspire each other, learn from each 
other, share all the rich experiences of life until the two 
become indeed as one! In this day of restless change, may 
nothing rise to mar this sacred tie which makes the home 
God’s dwelling-place indeed! 
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THE TASK OF THE SEMINARY 


By Judge Charles B. Zimmerman, Springfield, Ohio 


Tue fundamental truths of our Christian religion are un- 
changing and eternal; the manner of their presentation must 
keep pace with a changing world. 

Diminishing church attendance is the worry of many a 
pastor. While the great majority of people are inherently 
religious, modern inventions and other distractions of pres- 
ent-day existence have dulled their inclinations toward a 
religious life. Consequently, the immediate need is to make 
the church as attractive as possible, so that people will find 
both profit and pleasure in attending church services and 
taking part in church activities. 

To accomplish this result much depends upon the per- 
sonality and ingenuity of the pastor. There are those who 
naturally possess grace and charm. Others must acquire 
them through practice and training. Those in charge of our 
theological seminaries should give due attention to develop- 
ing these attributes. 

The gospel verities should not give place to less important 
matters, but they can be presented in thoughts and lan- 
guage adapted to the times in which we live. 

Students should be trained in clear and logical thinking, 
so that which is said will emerge in orderly form and be 
plainly understood. 

Many discourses from the pulpit are ineffective because 
of the use of poor English and because clear enunciation is 
lacking. A cultivated voice is also an asset of real worth. 
Relatively few men become great preachers, but those of 
lesser talent can acquire the faculty of forceful and pleasing 
speech. 

Those embarking on the gospel ministry ought to be 
possessed of the qualities of leadership so that they may be 
outstanding, not only in their own immediate sphere but 
in the community at large. A pastor should take part in 
the community life and know and understand people gen- 
erally. He can also influence others to better living by 
example and precept. The active ministry of today is no 
place for the recluse. 

The means and methods of successful organization should 
be made a part of the seminary curriculum, and this is 
especially important as concerns the young people. Whether 
the church will go forward or decline depends largely on 
the attitude of the coming generation toward the church. 
A pastor must possess the ability to form and execute a 
program which will make and keep young people interested 
in the church. They must be afforded something interesting 
and useful to do and be impressed with its importance. 

There are many successful pastors in our church today 
who have built and maintained sizable congregations. That 
success has been achieved in different ways. Invitations 
should be extended these pastors to visit the seminaries for 
lectures and for consultations with the students, so that the 
latter may benefit from the experience of these older men. 

A thorough groundwork in theology is of course neces- 
sary, but the practical side of the ministry is also important 
and should be given the proper emphasis.—Hamma Notes. 


Many nations of the world are afflicted with an epidemic 
of humility—under the “mighty hand” of war and economic 
fear. Proud nations have humbled themselves under the 
fear of lost trade and economic disaster. It is a good thing 
to be non-resistant and to walk humbly, but not because 
we are afraid of men and selfish measures. St. Peter was 
forthright on that, only he said we had better “humble our- 
selves under the mighty hand of God.” That is plain and 
understandable. “Under the mighty hand of God.” 
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NOT EARNED, YET GIVEN 


Amonc the revelations from God that the Church is 
authorized to publish to all the world is the ultimate good 
which is the legacy of the righteous. We suggest as a final 
message of this Church Year that pastors of congregations 
and journals of churches are justified in announcing that 
faith in Christ is assured a final and imperishable reward. 
It is not an earned blessing in the sense of trading good 
works for a passport into heaven. It cannot be bought with 
money nor seized by force. But there is none the less an 
eternal future for those whom God saves through Christ. 

Jesus repeatedly made a distinction between the condi- 
tions under which believers live in the flesh and the bliss 
that will be theirs when through the door of death they 
enter into the abode whose nature is not adapted to the 
earthly but to the heavenly regime. Paul also in his letters 
exhorted patience in suffering, submission to injustice and 
endurance of hardships, knowing that these conditions will 
not continue beyond a period of time, and assuring those to 
whom he preached and wrote that in due time they would 
be with their Lord in glory. 

Occasionally, the challenge of evil is frankly recognized 
by our Bible. For instance, the book of Job is often described 
as a debate on the question, “Why do good men suffer 
disasters that seem not always the lot of those living in 
open, defiant wickedness?” What has been called the philos- 
ophy of dualism—the conflict between good and evil—is 
occasionally mentioned in connection with Christ’s revela- 
tion of the way of peace with God. It can be said bluntly 
that inheritance of eternal life in heaven is not a profit on 
human conduct, but nevertheless it rewards those who have 
become followers of Jesus. When Satan tempts us, when 
the world, the flesh and the devil sneer at the afflictions 
which good people suffer along with those who mock God, 
it is proper to remember that a time comes to the faithful 
when they are no longer subjected to sin’s consequences, 
companions and habitations. Therein is God’s compensation. 


THE POPE’S ENCYCLICAL 


AN anatysts of the inaugural proclamation of Pope 
Pius XII, issued October 27, has already been presented to 
readers of THe LurHerAN through the kindness of Prof. 
E. E. Fischer of the Philadelphia Seminary. He very clearly 
indicated general agreement with the condemnation of evils 
which the document lists but warned Protestants against 
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accepting the remedy that Pius XII subtly proposes— 
restoration of ecumenical authority to the Vatican in order 
to “enthrone Christ as king” and dethrone the atheism 
fostered by dictators. 

We have no obligation to defend such centralization of 
authority as is criticized by the pope’s encyclical. The 
materialism of Russia and the philosophy of blood and soil 
propagated in Germany are undoubtedly extremes that the 
injustices of former administrators of civil authority have 
precipitated. In those regimes, in Russia (prior to 1917), 
and in Central Europe (prior to 1933) the unhallowed am- 
bitions of ecclesiastical hierarchies and the heresies of 
“Christian parties” created the soil in which to sow the 
seeds of confusion and revolution. But explanations of con- 
ditions do not alter their reality. Enmity against God by 
either an individual or a nation destroys. 

But so is any basic departure from obedience to true prin- 
ciples of conduct. It is because Roman Catholicism in the 
pope’s encyclical continues to offer two basic misconstruc- 
tions of the Christian revelation, that Lutheran and other 
Protestant Christians must dissent from his conclusions and 
continue in opposition to the leadership of the Vatican. 

His Holiness declares that the claims by the state of 
ultimate authority (out of which Totalitarianism has issued) 
“cannot fail to harm the true and lasting prosperity of 
nations.” Instead, the principle is proposed that the family 
is “the primary and essential cell of society.” Both these 
declarations are in several respects acceptable until one 
goes deeper into what Catholicism requires for constituting 
“the family.” Not the relationships of nature and the cov- 
enant of matrimony made by husband and wife satisfy the 
Church’s formula. The rite of the church as performed by 
the priest of the church distinguishes validity of marriage 
from adultery and concubinage. Thus a marriage contract 
witnessed by a Protestant pastor is not ecclesiastically en- 
titled to the Lord’s blessing. 

The fact is that the Roman Catholic doctrines of the sacra- 
ments lodge ultimate authority in neither the family nor 
the state but in the church. And what applies to the mar- 
riage laws applies in other civic relations. Illegal gambling 
devices continue to have the encouragement of parish priests, 
if they can be made to yield revenue. Associations of police 
and firemen into Roman Catholic societies affect the free 
flow of selection on merit and give occasion for exhibitions 
in the form of public masses. 

The claim that authority rests primarily in the family is 
in operation a subterfuge whereby the church is enabled 
to make itself powerful in the affairs of industry, economy 
and government. Nations near us show the results. 

The other main proposition announced by the encyclical 
is the establishment of international and inter-racial peace 
by a unification of society. It is of course to be under the 
protection and control of “The Church”; that is, of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, a demonstration of whose 
capacity for equity and tolerance is indicated by the recent 
consecration of twelve bishops, two of whom are negroes. 

But there is no part of the Christian church which is less 
liberal. Missionary fences are lowered for converts. But 
on the principle of separatism, no ecclesiastical authority 
is more strict in observing it than is that of Roman Cathol- 
icism. Except where expediency commands, he who is not 
a Catholic is declared unsaved. 

In pointing to these instances of ecclesiastical control, we 
are not aiming at any change in Roman Catholic policies. 
We do hope, however, that Protestants will not be deceived. 
We go further and insist that in both the civil and the 
spiritual spheres of authority, the sturdy defense of Prot- 
estant principles by Protestants is justified and called for. 
And let no one misjudge an appeal to Protestants to bear 
witness to the truths by which they are separated from 
Rome. It is not intolerance to bear the burden of one’s own 
convictions. It is not persecution to refuse assent to an error. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


WE HAVE no way of testing the effects on commodity busi- 
ness of the shift of Thanksgiving from November 30 to 
November 23. But one thing has been proven; the change 
in dating supplied newspaper columnists and radio “gag” 
writers with a source of new combinations of words and 
events of which they promptly made use. It is not a new 
source: the resident of the White House may, or may not 
be the possessor of more real authority than belongs to the 
chief executive of any other nation. But of his primacy as 
the target for “wit and humor” there can be no question. 
He is at the head of the list. We are thinking not only of 
Mr. Roosevelt, but of his predecessors. Of those whose 
administrations are within our memory, none has escaped-- 
not even the serious-visaged Mr. Coolidge. 

While the acid of partisanship is not always absent from 
comments aimed at the nation’s chief executive, most of 
the quips that attain wide circulation imply the congenial 
relation of the President to the people. He is “one of us,” 
or he is “just folks” are phrases that indicate what we 
mean. For example, who would dare give circulation con- 
cerning Mussolini or any of his contemporary dictators to 
a remark made about a former White House resident, “He 
was weaned on a pickle.” 


Still Authoritative 

In America, the organ in the United States of the Jesuit 
order of the Roman Church, attention is called to the fact 
that November 17 was the 150th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment in America of the first Catholic diocese: that is, 
of the appointment of the first bishop. Prior to the success- 
ful attempt to achieve independence and to set up an 
autonomous government of the thirteen states, the diocesan 
authority for Catholic parishes and institutions was in Lon- 
don. When the discontinuance of that connection was re- 
quired, the first proposal was the substitution of the Bishop 
of Quebec for the Bishop of London. The unwillingness of 
the American government to permit such an administrative 
relationship of corporate institutions within the nation’s 
boundaries to an alien power was firmly, though diplo- 
matically, made known to the higher power for Quebec by 
Benjamin Franklin, then in Paris. Finally the Holy See 
agreed to establish a bishopric in the United States and 
appointed John Carroll of Baltimore to be the first in- 
cumbent. How the situation looks to a Jesuit editor ap- 
pears in the following excerpt from America under date of 
November 11. Our only comment is that the “hands-off” 
policy of the government has not received a reciprocal 
degree of regard by the Catholic hierarchy. We quote: 

“November 17 is a memorable date for Catholics throughout 
the United States, for it marks the sesquicentennial celebration 
of the establishment of the first diocese of Baltimore. It is a 
thrilling story of adventure and progress, physical as well as 
spiritual, from the days when the Most Rev. John Carroll ad- 
ministered a diocese that extended over the entire Atlantic sea- 
board and later stretched out into the vast wilderness that halted 
only with the Rocky Mountains. Few were the Catholics in those 
days and few, indeed, the shepherds to attend to the spiritual 
needs of this widely scattered flock. The contrast will be sin- 
gularly noted this anniversary year when the Hierarchy of the 
United States, numbering some twenty Archbishops and 112 
Bishops, will assemble at this time for their Annual General 
Meeting. It is interesting to recall the progress of negotiations 
with Benjamin Franklin, minister plenipotentiary at Paris, at 
the time when the Holy See was contemplating the establishment 
of a diocese in the new-born Republic. When approached as to 
the advisability of the plan and possible interference of Congress 
in the appointment of ecclesiastical superiors, Franklin gave 
through his comments the basis of all future relations between 
church and our government. It was not the purpose of the 
American Government, opinioned Franklin, to meddle in strictly 
ecclesiastical affairs and hence the church could be assured of 


complete freedom in adopting any measure, within the Constitu- 
tion, for the promotion of the spiritual welfare of Catholics. It is 
this hands-off policy on the part of the government and the 
church that has contributed largely to the extraordinary progress 
that has marked the life of the church here during the past 


150 years.” 
Myriads of Words 


More often than we like it to happen, complaints reach us 
from readers of THE LUTHERAN about words in its columns 
of which they (the readers) do not know the meaning. We 
can sympathize with such complainants, because we have 
similar experiences, probably more rarely, because our train- 
ing for, and experience in, the clerical profession has given 
us a vocabulary in’ which church words and phrases are 
more abundant than is the case with those whose contacts are 
in the business, professional, and industrial circles. 

But no one can hope to escape recourse to a dictionary, 
if he pretends to read other men’s messages and arguments. 
The only vocabulary over which one has entire control is 
one’s own, and for this occasional apologies must be made 
for mistaken interpretations of words. To be 100 per cent 
master of the English language would mean mental posses- 
sion of over half a million words. Of course, no one has 
anything like that number of words with their meanings in 
his mind. “It is estimated that the average person without 
special education may know from 5,000 to 10,000 words, 
while the educated man may use and be familiar with the 
meanings of from 20,000 to 50,000 words.” But suppose some 
specialist in collecting words should acquire possession of 
75,000, there would yet remain over 400,000 not in his head. 
It would be comparatively easy “to stick him” with a strange 
word, and very simple if as writer or speaker he made use 
of a term technical in his vocation or a not thoroughly 
Americanized derivative from another language—dead or 
alive. 

An Aggravating Waste 

THE LUTHERAN has an undeclared purpose in commenting 
on the number of existent English words. First of all, the 
reader should know that no other person’s vocabulary is 
the exact size of his own and each of us gives shades of 
meaning to terms that are so individual as to affect another 
person’s interpretation. The need of using a dictionary is 
inescapable. The surest way to increase one’s personal com- 
mand of language is by capture from the other person’s 
collection of terms. 

But the more direct appeal of this paragraph is to the 
men and women who supply us with articles for publication. 
Again and again laymen tell us, or they tell the pastors and 
the pastors tell us, “THe LUTHERAN is a preachers’ paper.” 
This is not true beyond the best interests of our Church. 
Naturally the pastors are required to lead in the major 
enterprises of the U. L. C. A., and the boards and agencies 
address them through the columns of our official journal. 
That was one of the reasons for its establishment. It is of 
sufficient size to carry calls upon the clergy for their active 
co-operation. But scarcely any enterprise dealt with in 
THE LUTHERAN is exclusively for ministers. It must go to the 
members of the parishes if it is to become an accomplished 
task. Therefore when clergymen and laymen and laywomen 
write articles for publication in THe LuTHERAN they should 
take thought for those to whom they are in fact addressing. 
Nine out of ten of them are not pastors but laymen. At least 
half of them are women. Nine hundred ninety-nine out of 
a thousand of them (we guess) use and understand ordinary, 
everday English when they converse, listen, and read. What 
they want is thought rather than words difficult to interpret. 
Also brevity has been not only éulogized but illustrated by 
their daily papers. A too long article does not confuse them: 
they do not read it. 
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THE FLOME (CIRCLE 


ADVENT: COMING 


“Behold the King cometh: O come, let us 
worship Him. Come, O Lord, and make no 
tarrying. Loosen the bonds of Thy people 
Israel.” 


O come, O come, Emmanuel, 

And ransom captive Israel, 

That mourns in lonely exile here 

Until the Son of God appear. 
Rejoice! rejoice! Emmanuel 
Shall come to thee, O Israel! 


O come, Thou Rod of Jesse, free 
Thine own from Satan’s tyranny; 
From depths of hell Thy people save 
And give them victory o’er the grave. 
Rejoice! rejoice! Emmanuel 
Shall come to thee, O Israel! 


O come, Thou Day-Spring, come and 
cheer 
Our spirits by Thine Advent here; 
And drive away the shades of night, 
And pierce the clouds and bring us light! 
Rejoice! rejoice! Emmanuel 
Shall come to thee, O Israel! 


O come, Thou Key of David, come, 
And open wide our heavenly home; 
Make safe the way that leads on high, 
And close the path to misery. 
Rejoice! rejoice! Emmanuel 
Shall come to thee, O Israel! 
—Tr. John Mason Neale. 


THE ETERNAL LOVER 


Tue Bridegroom, Jesus, had come, and 
the bride, Jerusalem, did not recognize her 
lover from afar. 

In the Dutch East Indian Islands young 
commissioners sometimes send home to 
Holland for a bride. A white glove mar- 
riage takes place. The bride gets a pic- 
ture and a description of the absent bride- 
groom: his height, his color, his manners 
and the least details about him. 

After a journey of 9,000 miles, some- 
times the bride is not able to recognize the 
bridegroom she has crossed the seas to 
marry. 

Something analogous had taken place. 
The heavenly bridegroom had left his 
home on high and come down to earth 
and was not recognized by the earthly 
bride. Even though prophets and psalm- 
ists had been writing descriptions of the 
bridegroom. David, Amos, Hosea, Malachi 
had added their touch of color, their line 
or their stroke to the portrait. Zechariah 
had described him as just and lowly and 
riding on an ass. John the Baptist boldly 
proclaimed himself the friend of the Bride- 
groom. 

In lyric the Messianic Bridegroom is 
described: 

“A rose of Sharon, 

A Lily of the Valley. 

He is all of him lovely, 

This is my loved one, my friend, 
Ye daughters of Jerusalem.” 


By Mrs. W. L. HuNToN 


The bride did not recognize her Lover. 
At least, it was a case of mistaken identity. 
But Jesus is the eternal Lover. Winter 
snows, spring rains, summer heat or 
autumnal decay; things past, present or 
future never drive him away. 

—George McPherson Hunter. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED 
THANKSGIVING DINNER 


“An old-fashioned Thanksgiving din- 
ner?” said Ma Hubbell, doubtfully. “I 
ea know. Do you think we'd better, 

a?” 

“I ain’t sure’s we had or not,” candidly, 
“but it’s been on my mind consider’ble the 
last few weeks, an’—an’ I guess mebbe 
I’d like it; we’d both like it. Ye see,. ma,. 
I’m over seventy now, an’ there can’t be 
many more times. We’ve been out here to 
Illinois twelve years, an’ never a Thanks- 
giving dinner in all the time.” 

“I know, Pa, but it—it never seemed 
like I could. An’ I knew you wouldn’t like 
it, either. We’ve never spoke of it to- 
gether, but—but you remember the last 
time.” 

“Fifteen years ago,” trying to keep his 
own voice firm and steady, but turning 
his face away from her. “Sometimes I’ve 
tried to think mebbe I was too ha’sh with 
him, an’ too hasty; but when I’ve studied 
it all over, fair as could be, I’ve felt I'd 
have to do the same thing ag’in, jest the 
same way. There never was a black sheep 
in the Hubbell family from the time Great- 
gran’ther Hubbell’s brother ran off to be a 
sailor, till—till our Enos—” 

Ma Hubbell did not speak. Tears were 
trickling silently down her cheeks. 

“T’ve tried to think I was ha’sh,” the old 
farmer repeated, “but couldn’t. I tried to 
train Enos up to be a good farmer, to 
know the best way to grow things, an’ the 
best way to sell ’em. An’ Enos learned it 
all, too,’ with reminiscent gratification in 
his voice; “an’ we were both proud of 
him. He was a good boy, an’ a good, sen- 
sible grower an’ seller. An’ then all to 
once he commenced runnin’ wild, and then 
he learned to play tricks so he could join 
a circus. Said he was tired of diggin’ dirt 
an’ wanted to see the world.” 

Ma Hubbell nodded. It was all just as 
fresh in her mind as in his, though neither 
of them had spoken of it in the long fifteen 
years. 

“Then he came home for that Thanks- 
giving Day,” the old man went on, after 
a long silence, his face growing a little 
harder, “an’ we killed the biggest turkey, 
an’ after dinner I talked with him ’bout 
what we hoped, an’ the Hubbell family, an’ 
what chances the world offered to strong 
young men, An’—an’ he laughed in my 
face, an’ used some pretty strong language. 
An’ that night he went off an’ got so drunk 
we had to bring him home. The next day 
I told him to go, and not come back any 
more. Then we sold the farm an’ come 


out here. Seems as if neither of us could 
live on the old place after that.” 

Pa Hubbell walked heavily to a window, 
repeating as he did so, “Mebbe I was too 
ha’sh with him, mebbe I was, though it 
never seemed so.” 

Big flakes of snow were beginning to 
fall, and already the ground was white. 
Many turkeys and much poultry were 
pecking in a desultory manner about the 
kitchen door and between there and the 
barn, and out under the long shed the 
hired man was preparing, some of the fowls 
for market. The farmer looked at them 
all with umseeing eyes. At length he 
turned back into the room. 

“Tm over seventy,” he repeated, “an’ 
you're pretty close to me, Ma. We can’t 
reasonably count for much longer, An’ 
I’ve been thinkin’ a lot about New Eng- 
land an’ Thanksgiving dinners lately. I 
don’t want to go back, but seems like I 
could relish a real old-time dinner once 
more. Enos is likely dead long. ago, Cir- 
cus folks don’t live long, they say. We— 
we can imagime him sittim’ at the table 
with us, jest a little boy, like he used 
to be.” 

Ma Hubbell’s lips quivered, but by a 
strong effort she stilled the quiver and 
turned to him a calm face. 

“All right, Pa,” she agreed. “Tl start 
in at once, an’ with the whole day before 
us I think Betsey an’ me cam get pretty 
much everything cooked up. The turkey 
we'll leave till mornin’, for itll taste bet- 
ter fresh-baked. But you'll have to buy 
me some cranb’ries in town,.an’ some raisins 
an’ other things. Ill set ’em dowm We 
can stew the cranb’ries, an’ mix am’ bake 
some mince pies this evenin’ after yow get 
back. An’ say, Pa, if yow should! happen 
to see anybody om the road! you’d specially 
like, you might ask ’em to dinner:. "T'would 
make it more sociable for yow.” 

Pa Hubbell modded and glanced through 
the window. 

“Get your list ready,” he said, “am’ Fil 
go an’ be harnessim’ up. It’s goin’ to be a, 
regular old New England Thanksgiving 
snowstorm, an’ I want to go an’ get back 
*fore it falls wery deep. I guess there’s 
enough dressed for a load now, for Bill an’ 
I picked forty turkeys an’ as many hens 
last night. This lot I think I’d better take 
down State Street, which has nice stores 
an’ high-priced trade. Such turkeys as 
ours ought to sell well, bein’ the day be- 
fore Thanksgiving. An’ I'll keep an eye 
open for anybody I think will make good 
Thanksgiving comp’ny.” 

It was a full fifteen miles to the stores on 
State Street that Pa Hubbell had in mind, 
and, though he started early and had a 
pair of strong, quick-stepping horses, it 
was well toward noon when he slowed up 
and began to study the store fronts he 
was passing. At length he stopped before 
one. 

“Fine, big show of everything except 
turkeys,” he thought, “an’ they seem 
sca’se. Guess mebbe the owner’ll be glad 
to buy mine.” 
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He swung his team to the curb, clamb- 
ered to the sidewalk, hitched, and went in- 
side. The store was well filled with cus- 
tomers, and he went forward to a radiator 
to warm his hands. The talk of the cus- 
tomers was coming to him from all sides, 
and he listened interestedly, for they came 
from all walks of life. 

“Why, you seem to know all about tur- 
keys, sir,” he heard one woman say. 

“I ought to,” laughed a voice which made 
Pa Hubbell start and crane his neck. “I 
was brought up on a farm, and learned to 
know turkeys from the egg to the Thanks- 
giving table. Why, I almost believe I could 
look at a turkey and tell just how long it 
took to grow and what it fed on. But ’m 
sorry I have such a poor stock to show you, 
madam, I wish I had one of the birds my 
old father used to—” 

A shaggy gray head, almost covered by 
a down-drawn fur cap, suddenly loomed 
up behind the customer. 

“I’ve brought a flock of ’em, son,” Pa 
Hubbell announced grimly. “Just tell the 
lady to wait till I bring ’em in.” 

He_ started toward the door, but before 
he reached it a hand was on his shoulder. 

“Father!” a voice said huskily. “I—I 
didn’t know—I thought—I went back to 
the old place, and—is mother—” But he 
was unable to finish his query. 

“We sold an’ moved out here,” briefly, 
“an’ your ma is alive an’ well. No, you 
needn’t say a word, son. Tomorrow’s 
Thanksgiving, an’ we don’t want any old 
sores opened. Your ma told me to bring 
out somebody to eat with us, an’ I'll take 
you. Now help me with the turkeys, an’ 
then ask your boss to let you off till day 
after tomorrow, when Ill bring you back.” 

The son laughed shakily, his hand slip- 
ping caressingly across the other’s 
shoulders. 

“IT have no boss,” he said. “You don’t 
understand, Father. I’m not dancing clogs 
now, nor drinking. I quit that more than 
ten years ago. I just couldn’t keep it up, 
remembering all you and mother had 
taught me. Then I tried half a dozen other 
things, and went broke on them all. At 
last I settled down to something I knew— 
something you had taught me—eggs, poul- 
try, beef, mutton, farm produce, fruits, and 
the like, and I’ve made good.” 

Pa Hubbell’s mouth opened and shut, 
and a great light came into his eyes. But 
all he said was: “Ma’ll be glad. Of course 
you'll go, right off?” 

“Of course. Ill speak to the chief clerk 
about a few matters, and then—. But I’m 
glad you have two strong horses, Father, 
and a wagon large enough to hold the 
whole bunch.” 

“The what?” looking bewildered. 

“All of us. But I forgot. I suppose you 
don’t know there are seven of us—wife, 
children, and myself. The oldest boy is 
twelve, and named after you. Then there 
are girls of eleven and ten, and the younger 
boys. We live in the rooms over the store.” 

Pa Hubbell lost command of himself. 

“Five children—for Thanksgiving!” he 
shouted. “An’ one of ’em a boy twelve 
years old!” 

Then he whirled to the wagon. 

“Come; help me out with these quick!” 
he cried, “then take me right upstairs to 
see ’em. Five! My land! What will ma 
say?”—Young People. 
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BE TRUE 


Tuou must be true to thyself, 

If thou the truth wouldst teach; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 

Another’s soul wouldst reach! 
It needs the overflow of heart 

To give the lips full speech. 


Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 
—Horatius Bonar. 


THE CYCLONE CELLAR 


Prope like to have some place of safety 
near them when they are in danger. The 
little chicks sometimes grow very forgetful 
of their mother when everything is going 
well, but let a hawk fly above them, and 
at their mother’s cluck and call they fly to 
her and hide under her wings, close up 
to her heart. The prairie dog plays very 
boldly on the top of its queer little village 
—with owls and snakes; but let a hunter 
put in his appearance, and it quickly dis- 
appears. Boys and men sometimes talk 
very boldly. They would never show any 
signs of fear—not they! They are too brave 
for that. Even the bravest like to have a 
place in which to hide when danger 
comes. 

In some parts of the great West people 
used to build cellars. They are called 
“Cyclone Cellars,” for they are built as a 
place of safety if a cyclone should come. 
Some parts of the land are visited quite 
often by these terrible storms. They some- 
times destroy many lives, and would de- 
stroy more if the people did not make 
ready for them by making such cellars 
as this. 

There is no time to begin to dig a cellar 
after they see the storm coming. It comes 
very quickly. Sometimes they have hardly 
time enough to run from their house to 
the storm cellar—the storm comes so 
quickly. 

There is a greater storm coming than 
any of us have ever seen. John tells about 
it in the sixth chapter of the Revelation. 

“I beheld, and lo, there was a great 
earthquake. The sun became black as 
sackcloth, and the moon became as blood. 
And the stars of heaven fell unto the earth, 
even as a fig tree casteth her untimely 
figs, when she is shaken of a mighty wind. 
And the-heaven departed as a scroll when 
it is rolled together; and every mountain 
and island were moved out of their places. 
And the kings of the earth, and the great 
men, and the rich men, and the chief cap- 
tains, and the mighty men, and every 
bondman, and every free man, hid them- 
selves in the dens and in the rocks of the 
mountains; and said to the mountains and 
rocks, fall on us, and hide us from the 
face of him that sitteth on the throne, and 
from the wrath of the Lamb; for the great 
day of his wrath is come, and who shall 
be able to stand?” 

That is a very important question: “Who 
shall be able to stand?” 

For that storm will be worse than any 
cyclone that ever swept over land or city. 
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Listen to the answer: 

“I beheld, and lo, a great multitude, 
which no man could number, of all na- 
tions, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne and be- 
fore the Lamb.” When the question was 
asked, “Who are these and whence came 
they?” the answer came back, “These are 
they which washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 

These are they who shall stand in the 
great day of His wrath. 

Are you hiding in that sure refuge? 

—The Way. 


SMILES 


“I can’r stay long,” said the chairman of 
the committee from the church. “I just 
came to see if yo’ wouldn’t jine de mission 
band.” 

“Fo’ de lan’ sakes, honey,” replied the 
old mammy, “doan’ come to me. I can’t 
even play a mouforgan.” 


THE GOSPEL OF THE 
SECOND CHANCE 


Not by the same safe rules and charts 
Do pilgrims on earth’s trails advance, 
Some walk unhindered in their course 
And others bow to circumstance; 
Some in the first attempt attain 
Goals that every mile enhance, 
And some will stumble and invoke 
The gospel of the second chance. 


Let us walk humbly in the way 
In which we all are strangers still. 
Not one upon the road today 
Can estimate tomorrow’s ill. 
The strong are not infallible 
While sin still savors of romance, 
And always weak ones must entreat 
The gospel of the second chance. 


Be shame to him of any caste 
Upon life’s stage of varied play 
Who will not grant the weakest role 
Full leave to gain what meed he may, 
And though he falls and spoils one act, 
If he gets up he’ll win perchance, 
If strong ones publish and obey 
The gospel of the second chance. 
—By Winfield Scott Hiigel. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“Lemon Cake. Ingredients: one cup of 
butter; two cups of sugar; three cups of 
flour; four eggs; one cup milk; two tea- 
spoonfuls baking powder; rind of three 
lemons; one tablespoonful vanilla. 

“Beat the butter and sugar together to 
a cream; add the yolks of the eggs; sift 
in one cup of flour, then add the milk and 
another cup of flour, next the rind of the 
lemons (grated), then the whites of the 
eggs, beaten to a stiff froth, after which 
the last cup of flour, in which is the baking 
powder, and last of all the vanilla. 

“This batter may be baked either in 
small cakes, or as one cake, or used as a 
layer cake.” 
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THE LUTHERAN 


Spreading The Good News 


Jesus Makes Practical Observations for Christians 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Matthew 10: 24-39. The Sunday School Lesson for December 3 


THE greatest privilege of Christians is to 
make Christ known. Being Christians, we 
are obligated to bring the privilege we en- 
joy to the world’s peoples. A selfish Chris- 
tian is an anomaly. 

Jesus talked frankly to His disciples 
about their assigned work and what it in- 
volved for them. They were to be His 
witnesses. They were to tell the story of 
Jesus and to live up to the laws of His 
kingdom. But He assured them of divine 
care as they stood up for Christ. He in- 
formed them that He expected them to be 
worthy of Him, even though it means 
cross-bearing for them and, for His sake, 
setting aside much they held dear. Under 
no circumstances were they to neglect 
“spreading the good news.” 


Encouraged by God’s Care 


Christians who take Christ’s command 
seriously and view spreading the Gospel 
as a personal obligation have reasons for 
discouragement. Persecution and suffering 
are as sure to be theirs as they were in 
Christ’s life. It cost Jesus much to finish 
the work His Father gave Him to do. It 
is a high honor to be a Christian, to be 
known as Christ’s follower, but this car- 
ries with it no exemption from bitter ex- 
periences as His advocate. The world is 
no gentler with Christians now than it was 
with Christ. A Christian cannot expect 
to be “above his master.” He can rejoice 
in being able to suffer with Him, to be 
“as his master.” 

The truth would prevail. It had inher- 
ent power to overcome slander and false 
attacks. That any “blackout” of their work 
would be temporary, was Jesus’ assurance. 
Slow and discouraging their work might 
be, but ultimately they would succeed. To 
His disciples Jesus gave a prophecy of 
their courageous stand for Him. They 
would speak boldly of their certainty and 
confidence in Him. This prediction was 
fulfilled later, as we read in The Acts. 

They would suffer at the hands of the 
devil and his servants. However, the most 
these evil forces could do would affect 
only their bodies. Their faith could be 
kept and their souls be triumphant. Jesus 
declared a contrast between fearing Satan 
and fearing God. The fear of Satan de- 
stroys courage. The fear of God strengthens 
courage. Satan is feared for the hurt he 
does. God is feared lest we hurt Him. 
The fear of God is reverence for His love. 
His love is evident in His ceaseless care 
for all His creatures, even the smallest of 
them. Much more is His care for us, es- 
pecially when we are serving Him. The 
value of a disciple transcends that of God’s 
other creatures. So this hard, exacting 
task of spreading the Gospel can be faced 
with encouragement and courageously, 
since God cares for His own. . 


Standing for Christ 


We live in a day of placards and ban- 
ners and badges. A large percentage of 


the people wear a button or carry a card 
by which to “confess” to the world their 
membership in this or that organization. 
By this “confession” they signify loyalty 
and determination to live up to certain 
principles. You expect a hardware store 
and a drug store to stand up for what these 
names “confess,” though times have 
changed most of these stores into depart- 
ment stores. The name we bear, the con- 
fession we make, tell what we are ex- 
pected to be. Where we see a doctor’s 
sign, there we go if sick. We expect the 
man behind the sign to stand up for the 
principles of his profession. 

Jesus’ emphasis on standing for Him be- 
fore men was normal. It was his right to 
insist that His followers “confess” Him. 
He added to His insistence on this public 
confession by making it inseparably re- 
lated to our being vouched for by Him 
before God. This public confession of 
Christ is measured by what Christians say 
and do. Unless their works confess Him, 
their words about Him have little per- 
suasiveness. The “good news” is spread 
by the lives and works of Christians as 
much as by their words. 


Worthy of Christ 


A world in which there is wrong, in 
which injustice prospers and sin flourishes, 
cannot be worthy of Jesus, nor can a 
Christian who tolerates this condition, who 
does nothing to change it. Jesus said a 
shocking thing about Himself, as sending 
a sword on earth. He was prophesied as 
the Prince of Peace and was announced 
as bringing peace on earth. But He told 
His disciples He had not come to send 
peace on earth. Here is a serious conflict 
of words. The meaning is clear and un- 
disturbing. Jesus was against sin. He was 
set to break its power. He would use the 


THINK OF THESE 


THE student of Jesus’ life will not de- 
mand too easy a path for himself to pursue 


Not many-people get much excited about 
dangers to the soul. 


Our claim on God’s care is justified by 
Jesus; God cares for one falling sparrow, 
but we have “more value than many 
sparrows.” 


Jesus has the right to expect as much 
loyalty to Him from us as we expect from 
Him to us. 
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The King’s Servants Commissioned. Mark 
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sword of the Spirit, as He had done in 
conquering Satan. He had no compro- 
mise with evil. He would not let down out 
of heaven a kingdom of universal peace. 
There was stirring and fighting and sup- 
planting to be done. The bitterness of the 
struggle Jesus understood, both for Him- 
self and His followers. He cited a divided 
family, the struggle of one who dared stand 
alone for Him. The path to being worthy 
of Christ was full of difficulties. 

Three times Jesus spoke of not being 
worthy of Him. Twice He referred to lov- 
ing persons more than Him, and once to 
refusing costly service for Him. Love and 
loyal labor were linked by Jesus in His 
standard for being worthy of Him. This 
means that confession of Him must be fol- 
lowed by proof of love for Him through 
service for Him. This service includes 
spreading the Gospel. 

So the Christian cannot live in a corner, 
hiding his light, concealing his confession, 
if he would be useful in telling the good 
news to the world. 


WORKING TOGETHER 


EVANGELISM, to accomplish its ends, must 
be a co-operative enterprise. The exten- 
sion of the kingdom of God among men 
comes from the working together of Chris- 
tians in carrying the Gospel to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. This is not an 
individual undertaking, though whatever 
progress is made by the Christian Church 
as a whole is always determined by what 
individual Christians do. The strength of 
the workers multiplies as they unite their 
efforts in any one project. In no place is 
this better demonstrated than in the mis- 
sionary work of the church. 

The places for training in working to- 
gether is first the home, then the com- 
munity, then the school, then the social 
and industrial enterprises, and, not the 
least place for learning unified effort, the 
church and the church school. The church 
is not a one-man concern. It is the team- 
work of all members that counts in pro- 
ducing a record that deserves preserva- 


_tion. No church can contribute construc- 


tively to building the Kingdom unless its 
people work together. 

The church school is an example of 
working together. This seems strange, too, 
when the variety of ages and the many 
kinds of work distributed among the peo- 
ple are considered. The officers have dif- 
ferent tasks and the teachers have pupils 
as widely separated as the poles in growth, 
development, and ability. Yet incalculable 
are their achievements. They send forth 
men and women equipped for moral and 
religious conflicts, and at the same time 
progressive for establishing the Christian 
mode of life everywhere. These church 
school people work together week after 
week through the years. 

It seems that there is constant need to 
cultivate the spirit and the reality of work- 
ing together. So many things tend to dis- 
rupt united effort. Self-interest, jealousy, 
prejudice, may block the way of some, 
keeping them from agreeing to work to- 
ward a common goal. This lack of agree- 
ment, and stubborn persistence in it, 
always hinders the working together that 
is basic to progress. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Tue joyous music of Christmas adds in- 
finitely much to the glory of the festival. 
Indeed it has divine approval, for the first 
Christmas\hymn was sung by a choir from 
heaven with humble shepherds as the first 
congregation. The radio and the loud- 
speaker bring Christmas carols to our 
homes and even to the traveler on our city 
streets. Some of the carols, like “Holy 
Night,” are so often repeated that there 
is danger that they will lose some of their 
power to move us. The purpose of this 
program is to aid in an intelligent par- 
ticipation in the music of Christmas. 


“Come Hither Ye Faithful” 


Our Common Service Book denotes this 
as a Latin hymn of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Some authorities place its origin as 
early as the thirteenth century and give 
credit for authorship to St. Bonaventura. 
Certainly it is given Roman Catholic 
sources. It has been called “The Midnight 
Mass” and was the processional hymn of 
the religious orders on the way to their 
churches in preparation for the Christmas 
morning service. 

There are two English translations that 
are most popular. The one by the Rev. 
Frederick Oakeley uses the opening line, 
“O Come All Ye Faithful.” Our translation 
is by the Rev. Edward Caswell, in 1849. 

As in most of the old hymns, many 
stanzas are omitted from our versions. We 
do not have the patience in our day and 
age to sing ten or fifteen stanzas of a 
hymn. Two of the stanzas omitted are of 
special interest: 


“See how the shepherds, summoned to 
His cradle, 

Leaving their flocks, draw nigh with 
lowly fear; 

We too will thither bend our joyful foot- 
steps: 


“Lo, star-led chieftains, Magi, Christ 
adoring, 

Offer Him incense, gold and myrrh; 

We to the Christ Child bring our hearts’ 
oblations.” 

The hymn tune, “Adeste Fideles,” is of 
French origin. We use it for the hymn, 
“How Firm a Foundation, Ye Saints of the 
Lord.” The author of the tune is unknown. 
It appeared first in a hymn collection pub- 
lished by John F, Wade in 1751. 


“O Little Town of Bethlehem” 

Dr. H. Augustine Smith in his “Lyric 
Religion” notes that there are three sig- 
nificant memorials to Phillips Brooks. 
There is Trinity Church in Boston, per- 
petuating his ministry “where cross the 
crowded ways of life.” There is the St. 
Gaudens statue of Brooks. Back of him 
stands the Christ with a hand on his 
shoulder. Every pastor has used this 
statue as a sermonic illustration at some 
time in his preaching. There is the favorite 
Christmas hymn, “O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem.” 

Phillips Brooks was born in Boston and 


GREAT CHRISTMAS 
HYMNS 


Luke 1: 68-79 


educated at Harvard University and the 
Alexandria (Va.) Seminary. He. served 
first as rector of Holy Trinity Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia, Pa., and later at 
Trinity Church, Boston. It was there that 
he gained his greatest renown. Boston was 
a hot-bed of Unitarianism, and the strong 
evangelical note struck by Brooks was 
vastly needed. 

Our Christmas hymn was written during 
his rectorship in Philadelphia. He was not 
married, but had a warm spot in his heart 
for children. He was often in the home 
of his brother, William, and made much 
of the little folks there. Certainly he had 
the children in mind when he wrote this 
hymn. In 1865 he was given a year for 
travel by his church, and during Christ- 
mas week of that year he visited the “Lit- 
tle Town of Bethlehem.” Two years later, 
in 1867, he wrote the hymn. It was first 
used in the Christmas service of his Sun- 
day school. The music was composed by 
Lewis Redner, organist of the church, 
superintendent of the Sunday school and 
teacher of one of the classes. It was done 
in great haste on the Saturday night be- 
fore Christmas. This hymn did not find a 
place in any recognized hymnal till about 
1890, but its popularity was assured as soon 
as it appeared. 


“It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear” 


The author of this carol was Edmund 
Hamilton Sears, a direct descendant from 
the Pilgrim fathers. He spent his whole 
life in New England except four years at 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. He 
studied law, but the call to the ministry 
was too strong and he entered Harvard 
Divinity School. He was ordained to the 
Unitarian ministry, but he wrote to a 
friend, “Though I was educated in the 
Unitarian denomination, I believe and 
preach the Divinity of Christ.” He served 
three small congregations during his en- 
tire ministry, all located in central Massa- 
chusetts. He wrote the carol in 1850. 

The author of the tune, Richard Storrs 
Willis, was a musician and newspaper 
man, He was a son of the founder of the 
Youth’s Companion. He wrote a number 
of books on church music. 

A significance of this hymn is its social 
message. An omitted stanza would have 
application for the present world situation. 
The last two lines could well voice the 
appeal of all Christendom. 


“Yet with the woes of sin and strife 
The world hath suffered long; 

Beneath the angel-strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong; 

And man, at war with man, hears not 
The love song which they bring: 

O hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing.” 


“While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks by Night” 


This hymn was by Nahum Tate, poet- 
laureate of England under William and 
Mary, Anna, and George I. He was the 
son of an Irish poet and clergyman. Dur- 
ing his stay in London he became ac- 
quainted with Nicholas Brady, a country 
parson. In partnership he and Brady pub- 
lished a hymn book which gave the psalms 
in poetic form. It was a day when only 
psalms were used as hymns in the church, 
and the new hymn book with its “fancy 
words and rhymes” was the subject of 
much controversy. One critic wrote: 
“David speaks so plain that we cannot 
mistake his meaning, but as for Mr. Tate 
and Mr. Brady, they have taken away 
our Lord and we know not where they 
have laid him.” 

This first revision of the psalms was 
published in 1696. The next year the 
authors found courage to add some six- 
teen hymns of “human composition.” This 
was the first appearance of our carol. It 
does not require much study to see how 
closely Tate kept to the Bible story in 
Luke. It may be called a paraphrase of 
scripture rather than an original compo- 
sition. But it was a daring piece of work 
for the day in which it was written. Isaac 
Watts is given credit for the populariza- 
tion of original hymns in the English 
Church. Nahum Tate antedated his work 
by several years. 

Several tunes have been used for the 
hymn. Our Common Service Book adopts 
“Bethlehem” from the hymn collection by 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. The melody is at- 
tributed to a little known composer, G. W. 


Finck. 
“Joy to the World” 


This is another of the ancient hymns 
that is still vital to our Christmas festival. 
Isaac Watts wrote it in 1719. It shows the 
influence’ of the age in which he wrote, 
when hymns were little more than para- 
phrases of the psalms. This hymn catches 
its spirit from Psalm 98. Of course it was 
necessary to make David “speak as an 
English Christian of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” The missionary message is also 
present, “He rules the world with truth 
and grace.” Yet the great missionary move- 
ment of his century had not begun. The 
“Joy” of the first line strikes the key for 
the whole hymn, certainly an appropriate 
key for the Christmas celebration. 

The tune universally used for the hymn 
is called “Antioch” and is taken from 
Handel’s great oratorio, “Messiah.” Handel 
was a Lutheran and grandson of a Lu- 
theran pastor. The spiritual power of his 
music came from the warmth and sturdi- 
ness of his faith. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, December 10. 
This is a good opportunity for a real song 
service. “Lyric Religion,” by H. Augustine 
Smith, and “The Story of the Hymns and 
Tunes,” by Brown and Butterworth, were 
used as sources. Next topic, “A Christmas 
Pageant.” 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


CHRIST IN CONCRETE 


By Pietro di Donato. Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, New York. September Book- 
of-the-Month, 1939. Pages 311. Price, 
$2.50. 


Religious people, not members of, or 
acquainted with, the Book-of-the-Month 
plan, will wonder what this book is, moved 
by its title. It is a novel written by a 
young Italian-American, dealing with the 
building trades of a large city. The author 
is still a bricklayer, neither glorying in 
his trade nor ashamed of it. Bricks, mor- 
tar, concrete, scaffolding and steel, even 
up to fifty stories, run through the pages 
with minutely exact descriptions. Human 
nature at its best and almost worst runs 
through the pages likewise, reflected in 
grinding labor, gruesome death, happy 
wedding, smelly tenement. Sordidness, 
dull routine, idealistic sacrifice and high 
ambition furnish the life factors of a thrill- 
ing tale. 

The style of the book is beautifully 
poetic at places and in others jerky. The 
author pictures kis characters with a bold, 
facile and exceedingly realistic pen. Some 
scenes will not sit well on squeamish read- 
ers, nor will the plain verbiage appeal to 
highly sensitized minds. 

May this reviewer emphasize that the 
book is not a religious book even though 
there is considerable religion and religious 
expression in it. Irrespective of its title 
it is a Book-of-the-Month novel. 

Carrotu J. ROcKEY. 


THE CHALLENGE OF JESUS 


By Hugh T. Kerr. Fleming H. Revell 
‘Company, New York. Pages 192. Price, 
$1.50. 


The pastor of a Pittsburgh Presbyterian 
church here presents a series of studies 
on the Fourth Gospel. Though not so 
stated, they appear to be a series of thirty- 
one sermons, polished in form and direct 
in application. The author finds many 
classes and conditions of people typified in 
each succeeding passage of John; and to 
each he finds a definite challenge of Jesus. 
The list of these classes and conditions is 
too long for inclusion here, but a few 
might well be mentioned: The Challenge 
of Jesus to the Intelligentsia, to the Frus- 
trated, to the Backslider, to the Bewildered, 
to Death, to the Christian Church, to Seek- 
ers after God, to All who Suffer. 

The treatment is seldom superficial, 
though at times too brief. One wishes, for 
example, he had spoken longer on the 
Challenge of the Cross or the Challenge 
of Easter. In such a brief volume we must 
of course expect to find many angles left 
out completely. 

Dr. Kerr does not believe in giving 
stock answers to the problems raised here. 
The note of sincere conviction permeates 
every page. His exposition is always fresh 
and evangelical. It is theology deprived 
of technical forms and made practical. 

This volume should serve many pur- 
poses. A pastor will find it highly sug- 


gestive in pastoral counseling. Instead of 
groping around for the best medicine after 
the problem has been correctly diagnosed, 
the pastor might easily find here the very 
thing he is looking for. One wishes that 
the book might be passed on to some of 
our people just to have them read the 
challenge that fits them in their problem, 
It may also serve as a reminder that no 
one of us has any more than skimmed the 
surface in expounding the saving message 
of Christ. Wititiam M. Horn. 


THE OPENING DOORS OF 
CHILDHOOD 


By Lewis Joseph Sherrill, Ph.D. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Pages 
193. Price, $1.75. 


This is a book to help parents help their 
children. It is the best book that has thus 
far appeared in the field of parent educa- 
tion. Without argument Dr. Sherrill, dean 
and professor of religious education at 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, leads 
the reader into an inescapable realization 
of the responsibility of the home for the 
development of the child’s relationship 
with God. Like many other books in parent 
education, it makes the parent feel his 
own insufficiency for the task, but it does 
not leave him there. It offers sound sug- 
gestions in the field of methods and mate- 
rials. These suggestions can be put into 
practice in the average home. 

Dr. Sherrill follows modern methods of 
religious education in his suggestions, but 
he does not hesitate to hold to that which 
is good in some of the old and to help 
direct our thinking in some fields which 
are new. Many of his suggestions are 
worthy of serious consideration in the 
building of future programs and cur- 
riculum materials for the home as well as 
the church schools. 

Parents will find this a helpful book to 
read and study. Much help will be re- 
ceived simply from a reading, but the book 
deserves more than this. Some husbands 
and wives have the practice of reading a 
book together and stopping to discuss its 
contents as they pass from page to page or 
from chapter to chapter. This would be 
an ideal way to use this book. For, while 
the pages are filled with hundreds of prac- 
tical illustrations drawn from actual life 
experiences, the style is simple, and the 
words are non-technical, the book leads 
the reader into a consideration of his most 
serious responsibilities and most glorious 
opportunities as a parent. Many parents 
have never realized these responsibilities 
and opportunities; or having realized them, 
have hesitated because they did not know 
how. This book offers the way, but that 
way will not very likely be carried out 
from a casual reading. , 

While there is no reference to the fact 
that the book might be used as a textbook 


Books reviewed on this page may be 
obtained through the United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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for a parents’ class, and there are none 
of the usual teaching devices, such as 
questions and topics for discussion, this 
book could best be used in that field. The 
problems it raises, the opportunities it 
opens, the solutions it offers, the form in 
which it is written, and the seriousness 
of the whole situation, coupled with the 
inexperience of most parents make it de- 
serve a thorough discussion by a group 
where every member may add his personal 


experience. After being read or studied, 


the book should be kept in the home for 
continuous reference as its suggestions are 
being followed. S. Wuite RHYNE. 


THE PASTOR IN ACTION 


By Ambrose Moody Bailey. Round Table 
Press, Inc., New York. Price, $1.75. 


The author suggests that pastors who can 
should visit the Boston Public Library, and 
there study that piece of art, “The Quest 
of Holy Grail,” by John Singer Sargent 
and Edwin Abbey, and get a kind of 
“first formula for all pastoral labor.” This 
is a book replete in practical suggestions 
which would appeal to, and be of most 
help to, younger ministers—a kind of “road 
map” for those who are not certain of the 
road, 

The first chapter, “Called to the Gospel 
Ministry,” gives some fine reflections. It 
calls the Book of Leviticus “The Oldest 
Textbook for Pastors; the ancient Priest 
and the modern Pastor; the ancient Taber- 
nacle and the modern Church.” 

The last chapter tenderly suggests the 
functions of the pastor—“The Shepherd 
of the Flock.” We quote: “There is no 
designation of our calling so important, so 
endearing as ‘pastor.’ Not rector, ruler; 


nor Dominie, master; nor parson, person; . 


nor elder, oldster; nor preacher, herald; 
nor prophet, stern speaker for God; nor 
priest, mediator; but pastor, shepherd—the 
one who feeds and finds and fends and 
folds the flock.” 

“My Lord knoweth that the children are 
tender and the flocks and herds with young 
are with me; and if men should overdrive 
them one day all the flocks will die...I 
will lead on softly ... as the cattle and 
the children be able to endure.” 

H. A. McCuttoucsH. 


CHRISTMAS 


Volume IX. Edited by Randolph E. 
Haugan. Augsburg Publishing House, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Price, Gift Edition, 
$1.00; Library Edition, cloth, $2.00. 


This is the American Annual of Christ- 
mas Literature and Art for 1939, and, like 
the eight volumes already issued, is very 
worthy of being added to a gift list and to 
the library shelf. It contains profuse, un- 
usual illustrations in color and in black 
and white. There are reproductions of 
photographs and of famous paintings. There 
are stories, articles, and poems appro- 
priate to the season. Some of the authors 
and illustrators are the same as in other 
years, but some are appearing now for the 
first time in this unusual, interesting, and 
worth-while annual. M. G. Horn. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


“WHAT IS A TRACT?” 


By the Rev. W. R. Rings, Tract Secretary, 
Synod of Ohio 


BECAUSE unwise zealots have so often 
used tracts to promote their half truths 
and untruths, and because so many tracts 
have been editorially and typographically 
unworthy of the cause they were intended 
to present, the average person has a very 
confused understanding of the real nature 
and purpose of a tract. The fault lies not 
in the tract but in the ignorance of its 
editors and users. When the right kind of 
tract is placed in the right hands, it often 
becomes a means of salvation for its reader 
and starts a circle for our Lord which will 
ever widen ‘til He comes. Hundreds of 
converts count their first step toward sal- 
vation the reading of a Christian tract. 

There are many who think that a tract 
‘must be sensational in its design and title 
or controversial in its subject matter be- 
fore it can attract attention. Others think 
‘that pamphlets, monographs, and booklets 
should also be considered tract literature, 
and not a few think that the chief purpose 
of a tract is to indoctrinate its reader rather 
than to lead him to faith in Christ. In 
some cases, tract editors and publishers 
have refused to improve their present 
editions or to issue new ones until they 
can be assured that there will be sufficient 
profit in their sales. Of course there is 
‘some measure of good sense in these 
opinions, but at the same time the real 
mature and purpose of the tract itself is 
overlooked. 


One Subject Briefly Treated 


Fundamentally, a tract is simply a short 
‘treatise which carries some content of the 
Gospel message to whoever chances to 
read it. It is not intended to speak the 
final word on any subject, but rather to 
‘lead its reader to seek further informa- 
tion concerning God's will for his life. The 
‘ideal tract will be carefully written, at- 
‘tractively printed and prayerfully distri- 
buted, and it will not extend its message 
‘beyond three pages of the standard size 
for tracts. Confusing arguments printed in 
‘small type on cheap paper make tracts 
‘practically useless. A good tract will 
clearly but briefly answer the questions 
‘of the reader who is interested in the 
‘truth it presents, but it will never argue 
‘doctrines or engage in controversial dis- 
‘putes. Single tracts, easily understood and 
-well printed, have resulted in long lists 
-of conversions and in some instances have 
run through editions of more than ten 
‘million copies. . 

The right kind of tract carries its mes- 
ssage to places where others may not enter 
-and voices its appeal long after the sound 
-of human voices have died away. Tracts 
‘fear no man; they can be multiplied with- 
-out end; they travel at little or no ex- 
“pense and they need no public meeting place 
in which to tell their story. They take no 
note of scoffs, jeers, or taunts. They can- 
not be betrayed into hasty expressions or 
heated arguments. They never quarrel, 
lose their tempers, or talk back. They 
stick to their story and tell it over and 


over again. To many they bring the first, 
and sometimes the only, chance to believe 
and live. Properly understood they pro- 
vide a definite form of Christian service 
which every child of God may render for 
his Lord and Master. 

The Apostle Paul was the first to con- 
duct a successful campaign of tract evan- 
gelism, his shorter epistles being tracts of 
the finest nature. The Reformation was 
the second great tractarian movement; for 
instead of writing books, Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther wrote “edificatory tracts, the brevity 
of which was ridiculed by his opponents.” 
Pioneering in the American field was the 
American Tract Society, established in 
1825. Since that year it has distributed 
millions of tracts in many languages with 
astounding results. Many other societies 
for tract publication and distribution have 
been formed by many denominations and 
groups, and no one knows how many of 
these “Silent Messengers” of the Gospel 
have found their way to human hearts 
with convicting results. 

The Roman Catholic Church long ago 
recognized the value of these “Silent 
Apostolates,” as they call them. “Cath- 
olics find in them incentives to devotion, 
instruction in the faith and history of the 
church, and a better understanding of 
the Liturgy.” Catholicism has won many 
of its converts through the tracts that 
have been taken from the tract cases 
found in the vestibules of almost every 
one of its churches. Modern business like- 
wise recognizes the value of tracts of a 
commercial nature, for almost every state- 
ment mailed by any large concern is ac- 
companied by appropriate leaflets. 

Someone has said that tract distribution 
is the most practical means of preaching 
the Gospel extant today, because all may 
participate in it. Judging from the many 
appeals for information about tracts and 
their distribution that come to our desk 


“from all over the church, interest in this 


important phase of evangelism is rapidly 
increasing. It is our hope and prayer that 
the day will soon come when still better 
tracts than those available may be had on 
a free-will offering basis for widespread, 
intelligent distribution in every com- 
munity. The realization of such a hope in 
our opinion would bring about the great- 
est ingathering of souls the church has 
experienced in many years. 


PETITION 
By Daisy Moore Bynum 


I roncep for thrills and incidents 
To while the hours away; 

For something new and spurring 
To fill a long, long day. 


For life to me was commonplace 
Such simple things to do, 
Each daily task grew tiresome, 
I wanted something new. 


And then real trouble came to me; 
O God, please do forgive; 

Let simple things give me content 
The longest day I live —Selected. 
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A Welcome Addition to the 
Scanty Store of Prayerbooks of 
Particular Interest to Adults 


Prayers 


FOR ALL PEOPLE—FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
By Leander M. Zimmerman 


This choice collection of brief 
original prayers will provide a 
welcome addition to the scanty 
store of manuals of this nature 
having particular interest for 
adults. 

These prayers have welled forth 
from the heart of one whose min- 
istry has been equally effective in 
the home as in the pulpit. One of 
Dr. Zimmerman’s most appreci- 
ated services as pasto* has come 
from a God-given endowment to 
voice Godward in a happy and 
satisfying manner, the aspirations, 
hopes, and thanks of the flock he 
served. 

Brief though their compass, 
these prayers are amply expres- 
sive. Chastely simple in diction, 
yet they sound the depths. Spon- 
taneous rather than formal in na- 
ture, withal they keep fully with- 
in the bounds of churchly char- 
acter. 

The compact size of this manual 
makes it easy to carry in the coat 
pocket or handbag. The reason- 
able price makes possible its pur- 
chase in quantity for distribution 
to friends or as a gift to groups. 
Cloth. 68 pages. Size, 4x6 inches. 


Price, 35 cents a copy; lots of 
3 copies, $1.00, postpaid. 


Church Year Calendar 
1940 


PRICE AND PROFIT LIST 
No. Cost Sell Profit 


5 $1.25 $1.50 $0.25 
10 2.30 3.00 -70 
25 5.25, 7.50 2.25 
50 9.00 15.00 6.00 

100 17.00 30.00 13.00 
200 32.00 60.00 28.00 
300 45.00 90.00 45.00 
500 70.00 150.00 80.00 


Terms—Cash within thirty days after 
shipment, providing order is signed by a 
pastor or officer of an organization. 
Transportation extra on quantities of 200 
and over. Calendars are not returnable. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 

Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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THE OLD VENANGO TRAIL 
By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


AN OLD custom has been revived in our 
own back yard, apple-butter making in 
the old-fashioned way with copper kettles 
in the open air. Altogether about a hun- 
dred gallons of the finished product have 
been made. The women come the evening 
before and take over the parsonage; they 
have a grand appie-paring party and leave 
baskets of prepared apples all over the 
place. Early the next morning the fires 
are started, three each time the job has 
been done here, and the kettles started. 
To make good apple butter means steady 
stirring all day. Dusk has fallen before 
the jars and crocks are filled, the kettles 
cleaned, and ail the incidentals attended 
to. We are in a territory where such 
apple-butter parties still have some pop- 
ularity, and where quite a little extra 
money is made by women’s societies 
through the effort. We heard when attend- 
ing the Conference missionary convention 
at Ellwood City how the women of that 
church do the job. We heard that this year 
they were figuring on making about five 
hundred gallons. 


Women in Convention 


That meeting was held October 18. The 
Rev. F. H. Daubenspeck is pastor of Trin- 
ity Church. Mrs. Robert W. Doty, Butler, 
is president of the West Conference So- 
ciety in the Pittsburgh Synod. It was a 
very good convention. The church is large, 
and sessions were crowded, Departmental 
reports were made by Miss Leah Parker 
for “The Children of the Church”; by Miss 
Emma Passavant for “Thank Offering”; by 
Mrs. Leysle Shaffer for “Plans for Our 
Young Women”; by Mrs. M. A. Rugh for 
“Our Mission Study Books.” Mrs. F. H. 
Daubenspeck, Mrs. J. F. Sayre and Mrs. 
C. L. Hunt were in charge of devotional 
services. Mrs. H. F. Fleischer had charge 
of the reception of Life and In Memo- 
riam memberships. The newly elected 
president of the synodical society, Mrs. 
C. W. Baker, spoke on “Our Opportunities”; 
the retiring synodical president, Miss 
Elizabeth Knepschield, also addressed the 
convention on the same subject. 

The high point of this convention was 
the presence of Mrs. C. K. Lippard, who 
spoke of “Our Work in Japan.” Such 
presentations as this are of incalculable 
value. It is trite to say that “times are 
different.” Mrs. Lippard had the picture 
of the changes, revealing how the life of 
the people in the Orient is changing, like 
the rapid progress of a moving picture 
film through the projector. Our Boards 
have no more effective approach to the 
local church than through the fine per- 


sonalities of the experienced missionaries’ 


who come to us in this way. 


The Young People 


What might pe termed a “revolution” is 
taking place in the organization of our 
Young People’s work in the Pittsburgh 
Synod. To an unfriendly mind the com- 
parison with what happened in Poland 
might be made, an invasion and a par- 
titioning. That, of course, would be unfair. 
But it remains true that the changes are 
being made in an “official” overseeing by 
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the proper authorities of the Church, which 
indeed is as it ought to be. 


We might perhaps lay claim to an “old- 
timer’s” place now in the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict Luther League, an organization that 
is now passing into history after a very 
honorable service, and after having given 
to the Luther League of America some of 
the finest programs which the national 
society has had. No doubt the Pittsburgh 
District can lay some claim to a vital place 
in the plans that ied up to the organization 
of the Luther League of America, for the 
national society was officially called into 
being in Pittsburgh in the First Lutheran 
Church. The Junior Luther League saw 
its beginning here, specifically in Grace 
Church, Spring Garden Avenue, North 
Side, under the enthusiasm of Mr. Charles 
W. Fuhr, a younger man then than the 
gentleman who at Long Beach this sum- 
mer closed his long service as treasurer 
of the national organization. The present 
executive secretary of the Luther League, 
Dr. Paul M. Kinports, filled a pastorate 
in Pittsburgh territory. Workers on the 
district executive committee recall with 
great pleasure the more recent services of 
Miss Emma Gusky, now wife of Ex-pres- 
ident Kurzenknabe of the national staff. 
So could the list be extended, including 
Darwin Komme!, Miss Hazel Nannah, and 
Carl Beisecker, the Pittsburgh District 
president in these past months. 


A New Set-up 


October 21 the Pittsburgh District met 
for its ninety-second convention in St. 
Luke’s Church, North Side, Dr. G. Arthur 
Fry pastor. Here the processes which had 
been arranged for at the York convention 
of the Luther League of Pennslvania be- 
gan to operate. Under direction of three 
pastors, George Baisler for the West Con- 
ference group, Clarence Daniels for the 
Central Conference delegations, and H. 
Grant Harvey for the East Conference, 
temporary conference organizations were 
set up. This temporary plan is for the 
short time until December 2, when in the 
City of Butler a new synodical Luther 
League will be organized.’ On that day 
delegates will come to Butler from all the 
conferences of the Pittsburgh Synod. A 
constitution adapted for the work of a 
synodical Young People’s Society will be 
adopted, and the future of the Luther 
League program within the boundaries of 
the Pittsburgh Synod will be determined 
purely from the viewpoint of the synodical 
set-up first, and within that set-up from 
the viewpoint of the Conference boun- 
daries. Thus we are to have a plan for 
the young people which will parallel the 
organizations for men and women. The 
Brotherhood, the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety and the Luther League will enter 
into the program that has been suggested 
for each by the United Lutheran Church, 
the final step being that now taken by the 
young people. 

What is happening in western Pennsyl- 
vania is taking place in central and eastern 
Pennsylvania as well, which means that 
the organization known as the Luther 
League of Pennsylvania, like our Pitts- 
burgh District Luther League, is being 
partitioned. The longest step in this 
direction came with the merger of synods 
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that gave us but three in the state. Now 
the state Luther League adjusts to the . 
synodical lines, becoming synodical Leagues 
for the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, the 
Central Pennsylvania and the Pittsburgh 
Synods. 

In some neighborhoods, our own being 
one, there may be a bit of a jolt in the 
change, for we can head into Pittsburgh 
about as easily as to Beaver Falls or 
Aliquippa or Easi Liverpool. Likely the 
same thing is true elsewhere. Yet we shall 
have the synodical planning done right on 
our own field, which helps us realize the 
larger picture of the synod over a district. 
That is the point in the whole change. 


Larger Conventions 


One advantage of such a set-up along 
Conference lines ought to be larger at- 
tendances of young people at conventions. 
Our conventions held within the Confer- 
ence limits are gaining in attendance. In 
our own territory we are having packed 
houses this fall. A moment ago we noted 
how the West Conference women came 
crowding the Ellwood church for their 
missionary convention; they packed that 
large building to the limit of capacity. In 
a former letter we commented on how our 
councilmen came to Zelienople for the CCC 
meeting, so crowding the church that 
chairs were brought in. The same thing 
is happening when our Brotherhood ral- 
lies are held. One of these is in planning 
now, November 17, to be exact, at Chi- 
cora, with a goal of 199 (odd number as 
you see) to sit down at a banquet. Give 
a little time and the Conference meetings - 
of the young people will total up just as 
well. 

Before we wind up our comments on 
the young people’s set-up, congratulations 
are due to all of our Luther League dis- 
tricts in western Pennsylvania for their 
Long Beach registrations. One ought never 
te be peeved, but in advance of the Pacific 
Coast convention it seemed to some of us 
that our national Luther League staff had 
underestimated the response our folks 
would give to the attendance opportunities, 
and were curtailing some of the programs 
for Long Beach too much for fear of 
financial troubles. That wasn’t good psy- 
chology; our own Leaguers demonstrated 
what has been shown true many times, as 
for instance when the United Lutheran 
Church went to Savannah, that an obstacle 
of distance is not a barrier but a challenge. 
Our own district had splendid representa- 
tion on the coast last July, and apprecia- 
tion is due our workers who built up this 
very excellent delegation. 


An Authenticated Tradition 


The choice of Canada for the 1941 con- 
vention of the Luther League of America 
is very popular with us. At our West Con- 
ference convention in Saxonburg a few 
days ago we spoke about Canadian mem- 
ories with two Canadian boys, Pastors 
Donald and Bernard Fetterly, both of our 
conference. Not long ago when making 
pastoral calls we were asked where a 
former pastor and wife could be located; 
we recall that pastor’s wife in her girl- 
hood home on the Canadian farmstead, 
just about the second concession back from 
the river. 
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June 2, 1846, the Pittsburgh Synod at 
Greensburg adopted a “Missionary Con- 
stitution” drawn by the Rev. W. A. Passa- 
vant. The first missionary committee con- 
sisted of the Rev. S. D. Witt, Clarion 
County; the Rev Gottlieb Bassler and the 
Rev. W. A. Passavant. From 1845 to 1867 
missionary aid was given 123 churches. 

It is “well authenticated tradition” that 
in 1849 Adam Keffer of Canada stopped 
at Klecknerville, where the Pittsburgh 
Synod was then in session, and interested 
the synod in the scattered Lutherans of 
Canada. As a result of this, the synod in 
1850 sent Pastor Bassler on a special mis- 
sion to Canada. The article which Pastor 
Bassler published in The Missionary tell- 
ing of his findings led to the founding July 
18, 1861, of the Canada Synod, with seven 
pastors, all being at the time members of 
the Pittsburgh Synod. Pastor Bassler was 
at that time serving a Butler County pas- 
torate of five congregations, among these 
Emanuel Church at Prospect, from whose 
parsonage these Venango Trail letters are 
written. In 1845 Pastor Bassler had also 
accepted the principalship of the Academy 
at Zelienople at an annual salary of $100. 

From Pastor Bassler’s parish came two 
men who played great part in the Lu- 
theran work in Canada. Through Dr. 
Henry W. Roth, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod in 1873, and who that year 
on invitation from Bridgewater visited 
Nova Scotia, and whose brother D. Luther 
Roth served as Pittsburgh Synod pastor 
in Nova Scotia for some time, Pastor 
Cossman’s 63-year pastorate in Nova 
Scotia becomes, as Dr. Ellis Burgess has 
said, “the most remarkable pastorate in 
the history of the Pittsburgh Synod.” 

It is rather remarkable how many Pitts- 
burgh Synod men, particularly from our 
section, have served in Canada, and have 
had vital and personal contact with 


_ Canadian life. No doubt we shall have a 


real interest in the success of our Canadian 
Luther Leaguers as they prepare to enter- 
tain the folks who came over from “The 
States” for their convention. 


SUSQUEHANNA NOTES 
By the Rev. Ernest Bottiger 


Tue third annual Religious School of 
Christ Lutheran Church, Lewisburg, the 
Rev. V. D. Naugle pastor, began October 4. 
The school, divided into two semesters, 
will meet each Wednesday evening until 
March 27. The purpose of the school is 
to add more interest to the mid-week serv- 
ices; to offer instruction for the entire 
family, and to train for Christian leader- 
ship. Each year has brought added inter- 
est; the present enrollment being nearly 
200. Pastor Naugle is assisted by a splen- 
did staff of Christ Church members. The 
ten courses given are: 1. Old and New 
Testament Stories; a class for children 
under school age. 2. Bible Story and 
Crayon Work; for children aged six to 
eight years. 3. Gateway to Bible Knowl- 
edge; a foundation course for children 
aged nine and ten. 4. Essentials of Cate- 
chism; class of 1941. 5. Class in Catechism; 
Easter Confirmation Class of 1940. 6. A 


‘Study of Christian Worship. 7. Elementary 


Teacher Training. 8. Advanced Training 
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Group. 9. What Church Leaders Should 
Know. A class for all church councilmen 
and prospective church officers. 10. The 
Prayer Meeting Group; a devotional study 
of the Gospel of John. 

A group of ten Lutheran pastors met 
Monday evening, October 16, at Milton in 
the parsonage of the Rev. Robert I. Lip- 
pert, for the purpose of organizing a 
Lutheran Pastors’ Association. The Rev. 
V. D. Naugle of Lewisburg was elected 
president and the Rev. Carroll Rudisill of 
Turbotville, secretary-treasurer. The as- 
sociation is composed of pastors from 
Northumberland and Union counties. Meet- 
ings will be held monthly and will be of 
an informal nature. 


The CCC’s 


were held in the Conference at St. John’s 
Church, Northumberland, October 17; 
Redeemer Church, Williamsport, October 
18; Messiah Church, Mifflintown, October 
19. J. Myron Shimer, Esq., led the dis- 
cussions and presentations at these meet- 
ings. The attendance at all conferences 
was very gratifying, 65 per cent of the 
councilmen were present and only twelve 
congregations failed to send a representa- 
tive. We are indebted to Mr. Shimer for 
the helpful way in which he opened our 
eyes to the full duties and opportunities 
of the leaders of our congregations. It was 
the opinion of those present that the CCC’s 
were the outstanding conferences of those 
held by the.Church. Their value, though 
unseen, is deep and abiding and will con- 
tinue to bear rich fruit to the glory of 
God in the years to come. 


Again the Rural Church 


The second annual convention of the 
Susquehanna Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod was held November 2, 
in Trinity Church, Milton, the Rev. Robert 
I. Lippert pastor. The president, Dr. I. S. 
Sassaman of Wiiliamsport, presided. The 
morning session began with the devotions 
in charge of the Rev. O. E. Feeman of 
Milheim. The remainder of the morning 
was given over to business. The afternoon 
session opened with Holy Communion; 
Pastor Lippert was the liturgist and the 
Rev. C. E. Arnold of Bellefonte delivered 
the sermon, in which he issued a chal- 
lenge to ministers of the Church to keep 
a strong faith in their holy work. Com- 
munion was administered by the officers. 

Following Communion, a discussion of 
“The Rural Church” was given by Dr. 
Martin Schroeder, secretary of rural work 
for the Board of American Missions of the 
U. L. C. A. Dr. Schroeder pointed out that 
80 per cent of the congregations included 
in the Susquehanna Conference are rural 
congregations. Since 1880, he stated, an 
increasing number of farmers have lost 
the ownership of farms and have moved 
to the city, becoming renters. The problem 
is to revive the interest of the former 
owners in the country church. The ses- 
sion was closed with an address by Dr. 
Henry Smith Leiper of New York City, 
foreign secretary of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America. The 
address was followed by a question period. 
Dr. Leiper dwelt on the political and re- 
ligious changes through which the world 
is passing. Supper was served by the 
ladies. 
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At the evening session, M. R. Hamsher, 
D.D., president of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod, brought a brief but inspiring 
message. Dr. Leiper, in the main address 
of the evening, again shared with us his 
first-hand knowiedge and interpretation of 
world affairs in the light of the present 
struggle in Eurepe. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, the Rev. H. W. Miller, Wil- 
liamsport; vice-president, the Rev. Walter 
E. Brown. Danville; secretary, the Rev. 
Paul W. Delauter, Mifflintown. Hon. Ben- 
jamin Apple of Sunbury was re-elected 
treasurer on the itirst ballot. 


Improvements at Middleburg 


Under the providence of God and the 
untiring efforts of pastor and _ people, 
Emmanuel Church of Middleburg, the Rev. 
M. C. Drumm pastor, has passed another 
milestone. October 8, at the annual Rally 
Day Service, the last $900 debt was can- 
celled. A new social hall and a modern 
kitchen were provided and the Sunday 
school rooms wele re-arranged and beau- 
tified. The electric organ was enlarged, 
rebuilt and modernized. Choir vestments, 
two flags, altar candelabra and cross were 
purchased and donated. A new furnace 
was installed in church and parsonage. 
Both church and parsonage were ren- 
ovated, thus adding to the beauty and 
cleanliness of the already beautiful sur- 
roundings. Two pianos were secured and 
a new ceiling was placed in the basement. 
Several floods came, with water as high 
as the basement ceiling, new lights conse- 
quently had to be placed in the basement. 
The cost of all these repairs and expen- 
ditures came to $15,859.81. The church is 
now entirely free from debt. 

During the fifteen years of the Rev. 
M. C. Drumm’s pastorate, all fair-minded 
people must continue to say for him what 
was said during the one hundredth anni- 
versary: “He is a fearless prophet, possess- 
ing the rare combination of effective 
preaching and thoughtful visitation among 
his people. He is active in community 
projects and in fraternal circles. He is 
conceded by some to be the leading ex- 
ponent of religious education among the 
ministers of Snyder County.” No pastor, 
however wise and tactful he may be, can 
do very much in any church or community 
without the ever helpful co-operation of a 
wise council and a sympathetic and active 
group of auxiliary organizations. Emmanuel 
Church marches on with Christ as her 
ever-living Head. Times like these de- 
mand an ever-widening program and bet- 
ter equipment. It is hoped that soon it 
may be possible to install a new and bet- 
ter lighting system and such other wor- 
shipful additions as are deemed necessary. 
The church is still, as St. Paul termed her, 
“The pillar and ground of the truth.” 


The Rev. D. E. Bosserman was installed 
Sunday morning, November 12, as pastor 
of Augsburg Church, Chicago, Ill, by the 
president of the Illinois Synod, Dr. Armin 
G. Weng. Dr. E. F. Krauss of the Chicago 
Lutheran Seminary at Maywood, father- 
in-law of Pastor Bosserman, assisted in 
the service. 
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FLASHES FROM FLORIDA 
By W. E. Pugh, D.D. 


Reports from civic and business or- 
ganizations and from the churches in 
Florida indicate that the ensuing winter 
will see more visitors and tourists in. the 
state than ever before. “It is an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good,” so they say, 
and the disturbed situation in other parts 
of the world, it is thought, will be the 
cause of many more Americans coming 
south who would otherwise have spent 
time in Europe. Our churches in the tour- 
ist centers are prepared to give spiritual 
care to all who come. 


Anniversary Observance 


About the year 1851 there began a 
migration of settlers to Columbia County, 
Florida, from Newberry and Edgefield 
counties, South Carolina. These people 
were Lutherans and came mostly from St. 
Luke’s Lutheran Church, Newberry 
County, and from St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church, in what was at that time Edge- 
field County, now Saluda County. In 1858 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South 
Carolina sent the Rev. Charles H. Bern- 
heim and the Rev. W. A. Julian as mission- 
aries to Florida. They established head- 
quarters at Ocala, about forty miles dis- 
tant from the present Bethlehem Lutheran 
Church in Columbia County. Bethlehem 
Church was organized in 1859 by Mission- 
ary Bernheim, who served the congrega- 
tion as pastor for about two years. In the 
course of its eighty years of history Beth- 
lehem Church has claimed the services, 
as regular pastor or supply, of about 
twenty-five Lutheran ministers, 

Many of the names are familiar, espe- 
cially to southern Lutherans. Included in 
the list one finds the names Bernheim, 
Hicherson, Kreps, Bedenbaugh, Hough, 
Scherer (M. G. G.), Summit, Cloninger, 
Shoup, Derrick, Julian, Buck, Richard, 
Grossman, Dasher, Peterson, Efird, Arm- 
strong, Zerger, Miller, Howe, Meyer, the 
present supply pastor, Dr. William E. 
Wheeler, and the Rev. E. C. Witt, a son 
of the congregation who served as pastor 
for a number of years. 

Special reference should be made to the 
time when the Rev. W. A. Julian was pas- 
tor. During his pastorate the congregation 
suffered the greaiest material calamity that 
has ever befallen it. A hurricane swept 
that section of the state September 29, 
1896. The church building was completely 
destroyed, but the parsonage withstood the 
ravages of the storm. The members of the 
congregation lost their possessions and 
were almost destitute. They had no gov- 
ernmental agency to which they could 
appeal; but with characteristic fortitude 
and faith the people took immediate steps 
under the courageous leadership of their 
pastor and on or about the first Sunday 
in July 1897 the new building, which still 
stands, was dedicated to the services of 
the Triune God. 


A Foolish Enterprise? 


Reference has been made to the fact 
that the South Carolina Synod sent mis- 
sionaries to Florida in 1858. Tradition has 
it that when these missionaries subse- 
quently reported their work in Florida at 
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a convention of the synod some of its 
members expressed themselves as strongly 
cpposed to the church throwing its money 
away on such a foolish enterprise as home 
missions in Florida. The years have proved 
that the brother was too short-sighted and 
that the seed sown three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago is still bearing much fruit. Beth- 
lehem congregation, which was then being 
reported, has had a rather difficult time to 
maintain its place, but no more so than 
many another. Its people, descendants of 
sturdy South Carolina Lutherans, are 
highly commended for holding fast the 
faith in spite of difficulties and discourage- 
ments on all sides, so that today in a rural 
community there are those who continue 
to hold high the banner of Lutheranism. 

We have said that the church in Colum- 
bia County was organized in 1859. Sunday, 
October 29, 1939, Bethlehem Church, 
twelve miles south of Lake City on high- 
way No. 41, a great congregation gathered 
to observe its eightieth anniversary. Hav- 
ing performed the duties of the day in his 
own church, the writer was speeded by 
one of his parishioners over the sixty-five 
miles to Bethlehem, there to join with 
others in the happy anniversary in the 
afternoon. Dr. William E. Wheeler, supply 
pastor, was in charge of the program of 
service. A group of The Children of the 
Church sang selections, as did a mixed 
quartet. Greetings were brought by a 
member of the church council and repre- 
sentatives of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety and of the Luther League. It was 
the privilege of the writer to address the 
congregation in response to these greet- 
ings. The Rev. E, C, Witt, son of the con- 
gregation and a xesident of the community, 
delivered the historical address, presenting 
detailed items of interest, especially to the 
local residents. The Rev. Edgar Z. Pence, 
president of the Synod of South Carolina, 
brought happy greetings from the “parent 
synod” which were deeply appreciated by 
the congregation. Bethlehem Church has 
taken a new lease on life. It is the oldest 
Lutheran church in Florida, but will be 
setting the pace for Florida’s younger chil- 
dren in the days to come, 


MILWAUKEE NOTES 
By Hugh Sharp 


We are located in one of those states 
over which the controversy of double 
Thanksgiving Days is raging. The Pres- 
ident has officially declared November 23 
as the day which he would have the nation 
set aside for general Thanksgiving, How- 
ever, Governor Julius P. Heil insists that 
the last Thursday in November always has 
been the date and, so far as he is con- 
cerned, always will be. So he declared 
November 30 for the State of Wisconsin. 
The Milwaukee United Lutheran Church 
Ministerium, of which the Rev. William 
P. Niebling is the president, discussed the 
subject of a uniform date, and the con- 
sensus of opinion was in favor of No- 
vember 30. This example was followed 
largely by other denominations, although 
séme generous employers stated that their 
employes could have either day and, in 
some cases, both. 
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A Silver Jubilee 


This seems to be an unusual year for 
congregational pirthdays. The Church of 
the Resurrection, the Rev. Albert E. Birch 
pastor, has just concluded a special week 
of celebration for its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. Time flies. It seems hardly pos- 
sible that so many years have helped make 
Church Extension history in the Milwaukee 
area since the Rev. C. P. Weiskotten, then 
field missionary, held the opening service 
for what was then an unnamed mission 
in a little butcher shop at 1672 Hopkins 
Street, June 28, 1914. He was assisted in 
this service by Paul W. Roth, D.D., pastor 
of Epiphany Church. 

Shortly thereafter the missionary found 
a lot, 105 x 120 feet in size, that could be 
bought for 25 cents a square foot and took 
an option on il. Soon a modest chapel 
graced the spot on West Auer and North 
26th Streets. The cornerstone was laid 
February 28, 1915, with Dr. William K. 
Frick, pioneer Wisconsin pastor and mis- 
sionary, and local pastors, participating. 
The little flock called James F. Beates for 
its regular pastor and arranged for a par- 
sonage that was larger than the chapel. 

When Dr. Lloyd W. Steckel took charge 
at the death of Pastor Beates the congre- 
gation had outgrown the little chapel and 
the new pastor made plans for an edifice 
suited to the prominent corner chosen for 
Resurrection. The congregation had be- 
come self-supporting, and in May 1924 de- 
cided to build the present plant, an out- 
standing church building in the northwest 
section of Milwaukee. It has adequate 
seating capacity, capacious parish house, 
gymnasium and bowling alleys. By June 
1925 the congregation was holding serv- 
ices in the gymnasium and in November 
of the same year the new church was 
dedicated. 

A structure of this type involved 
financial problems, and they became acute | 
during the depression of 1929. The wise 
and courageous policy pursued by Pastor 
Steckel brought the enterprise through, 
but not without a tax on his health. 

Synod’s authorities sent the Rev. Albert 
E. Birch, on leave from Lake of the Isles, 
Minneapolis, to serve as supply pastor 
after Dr. Steckel’s death. Mr. Birch had 
been pastor of the Goodhue-Zumbrota 
Parish in Minnesota since his graduation 
from Northwestern Seminary in 1931. The 
good folks of Resurrection took a liking 
to the young cleric and his wife, and he 
received a call to become the pastor. 

For the anniversary Sunday Dr. R. H. 
Gerberding, president of the Synod of the 
Northwest, was the preacher; for the Ves- 
per Service, Dr. A. A. Zinck of Redeemer, 
Milwaukee, representing the Board of 
American Missions and the mother church; 
the Rev. John I. Meck, Atonement, Racine, 
Wis., president of the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence, and President Niebling of the Mil- 
waukee Ministerium; for the anniversary 
banquet the Rev. Carl V. Tambert, son of 
the congregation and pastor at Clinton, 
Iowa, Mrs. Beates and Mrs. Steckel, wives 
of former pastors, and the officers of or- 
ganizations were on the program. 


Our Newest Church 


Further Church Extension in the Mil- 
waukee area was noted in the dedication 
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service which marked an advance in the 
progress of St. keter’s, our newest U. L. 
C. A. church at North 39th and West Cap- 
itol Drive, within a few blocks of a large 
government housing project and in a part 
of the city now rapidly filling up with a 
fine residential population. 

On the day of dedication the congrega- 
tion, as Dr. Gerberding said, “Did not let 
the joy of having a permanent church of 
their own ‘quench their gratitude to God 
for the Means of Grace that had been theirs 
in the humble chapel which was their 
former home.” The last service with com- 
munion was held in the old building. 

In the afternoon the throngs that at- 
tended overflowed the commodious new 
building onto the spacious grounds. Dr. 
Paul H. Roth, president of Northwestern 
Lutheran Seminary, preached the dedica- 
tion sermon. Synodical, conference and 
local officials assisted in the ceremonies. 

The new church was organized only two 
years ago by the Rev. R. Bertram Reed, 
a graduate of Northwestern Seminary, son 
of the late Dr. H. B. Reed, of the North- 
western faculty, and is financed by liberal 
gifts of its members, the Lutheran Broth- 
erhood and the Board of American Mis- 
sions. Only eight members of the 125 in 
the congregation came by letters of trans- 
fer from other congregations. 


Unity Plans Building 

Over on the south side of the city there 
will be another new U. L. C. A. church 
building as the result of the membership 
outgrowing its present school-barracks 
home. The name is Unity and the pastor 
is the Rev. Robert L. Boulton. The build- 
ing is estimated to cost $25,000, a Lannon 
stone structure, situated on a beautiful, 
spacious lot on one of the principal high- 
ways of the city. It is two blocks away 
from Humboldt Park, one of Mlwaukee’s 
finest show places and in a well-settled 
neighborhood. 

Unity is one of three local Wartburg 
Synod congregations and has been making 
remarkable strides under the leadership 
of Pastor Boulton. The other two are St. 
John’s, West Allis, the Rev. A. A. Kappes 
pastor, and United Lutheran, Cudahy, the 
Rev. George Overdier pastor. 


The Rev. G. Kempf, pastor of Golgotha 
Church, Milwaukee, was elected president 
of the Wisconsin Conference Brotherhood 
at its annual meeting in Reformation 
Church, Milwaukee. Other officers chosen 
were: Vice-president, Walter Westfahl, 
Pentecost, Milwaukee; secretary, R. W. 
Reagles, Washington Park, Milwau- 
kee; treasurer, Hugh Sharp, Re- 
deemer, Milwaukee. Speakers at the 
afternoon session were Pastor Hol- 
man of Kenosha on “The Brother- 
hood Objectives,” and Pastor Harvey 
Feustel, Racine, Wis., on “Individual 
Responsibility.” Ronald A. Drechsler 
of Reformation was toastmaster for 
the evening banquet and the Rev. 
E. S. Hjortland, pastor of Ascension 
(A. L. C.), gave an inspiring address 
on “Human Values.” 


Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt of Chicago. 
member of the Women’s Missionary 
Society Education Committee, was 
the speaker at the recent meeting of 
the Lutheran Women’s League, com- 
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prising an intersynodical membership from 
the Milwaukee area. 


In keeping with its traditional policy 
of advocating tolerance so long as it only 
affects the other fellow, our Catholic 
friends through their official mouthpiece, 
The Catholic Citizen, have taken Major 
Edward Bowes to task for his generosity 
to the Lutheran Church in the following 
manner. We quote: “How the ‘Catholic’ 
squares this furtherance of an heretical 
cause with his own faith has not yet been 
explained.” 


CLEVELAND NEWS 
By the Rev. John W. Rilling 


THRILLING stories of mission progress do 
not all come from the outposts of the 
Church. A new chapter in mission history 
is being written today by Hungarian Lu- 
therans in Cleveland, and it’s a story of 
what imagination, willingness and faith can 
do. Evidences of the work of imagination 
and willingness are apparent even to the 
stranger who passes the West Side Hunga- 
rian Church, of which the Rev. Gabor 
Brachna is pastor. All summer, and up 
until a few weeks ago, you could have 
seen a colorful church yard. Hungarians 
like bright colors, and the men of the mis-: 
sion planted a border of scarlet salvia, 
white flowering nicotine and pink petunias 
along the walk to the chapel. An arched 
trellis at the gate is a finishing touch and 
reminds one of the “garden enclosed” of 
the Song of Solomon. 

But the chapel itself is an amazing story 
of the transformation that a love of beauty 
can perform. Originally it was a carriage 
house in the proud old days when West 
Side aristocracy rode forth with “coach and 
four.” But with the passage of time the 
carriage house became a gymnasium, and 
the gymnasium surrendered to a gambling 
house. Once long ago a house of prayer 
was cleansed of its thieves and money- 
changers; today at West Side Hungarian 
Church the tumult and the shouting of the 
gamblers has yielded to the voice of praise 
and prayer. A stately white altar, dec- 
orated in pale blue and gold, bears the 
proud inscription, “A Mighty Fortress Is 
Our God,” in the place that formerly was 
unholy ground. The men of the church 
spent many hours in constructing the altar. 

Behind this heart-warming story of im- 
agination-wrought wonders is a man of 
faith and zeal who planted this mission. 
He is the Rev. A. M. Leffler, pastor of the 
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First Hungarian congregation. Discovering 
that some of his people were coming to 
church from a great distance, Pastor 
Leffler determined to see what he could do 
about starting work among Hungarians 
on the West Side. For a year, every Sun- 
day afternoon, he made the long trek to 
hold services for a handful of worshipers. 
And when, at length, fifty gathered for 
worship they held a festival. Every Sun- 
day after service Pastor Leffler and his 
people went calling from door to door, 
looking for Lutheran families. “It strength- 
ened their own faith,” says Pastor Leffler, 
“to talk with Communists and people who 
were indifferent, even violently opposed 
to Christianity.” The work has grown 
steadily. At the close of its first year the 
congregation numbered sixty families; to- 
day it can count on one hundred twenty. 


And the end is not yet. For one year 
Pastor Brachna has been making the long 
trek to Lorain, twenty miles west of Cleve- 
land, where recently a Hungarian congre- 
gation took the name of “Our Saviour” 
and elected the Rev. Julius Turcsanyi to 
be its pastor. He will serve both the 
Slovak and Hungarian parishes in Lorain, 
the first time these language groups have 
been united in Ohio. 


Two celebrations in recent weeks were 
occasions of joy to Bethany congregation, 
of which the Rev. J. H. L. Trout is pastor. 
The first was the ordination of Donald F. 
Alber, Bethany’s first “son” in the min- 
istry, on October 8. A Hamma Divinity 
graduate of 1939, Mr. Alber had attended 
Baldwin-Wallace and Wittenberg colleges. 
His call was issued by the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, and during the first year 
will include clinical training in various 
fields and further schooling at Union Sem- 
inary in New York. Pastor Trout, the Rev. 
E. Clyde Xander of Springfield, and Pres- 
ident Joseph Sittler, D.D., of the Synod of 
Ohio, conducted the service of ordination. 

More recently Bethany observed the 
tenth anniversary of the dedication of its 
church edifice. Dr. Sittler was the preacher 
of the morning.. 


A Kimball pipe organ has recently been 
installed at Emmaus Church, Pastor L. J. 
Smith is happy to report. Mr. Loren 
Matticks is organist. 


Evidence of the sense of solidarity is the 
new group advertising project of the Cleve- 
land United Lutheran Pastoral Group. 
Cleveland’s fourteen United Lutheran 
churches will be represented in a large 
group advertisement in the metropolitan 
papers during the period between 
Advent and Easter. By pooling their 
funds, it was found that even those 
congregations whose budget does not 
permit much advertising can be 
carried in the group advertisement. 
The Rev. H. B. Ernsberger is chair- 
man of the Ministerial Association. 


The Rev. John Zeltin has resigned 
the parish at Sedgewickville, Mo., 
effective October 31, to accept a call 
to Manly, Iowa. Pastor Zeltin has 
done a fine work in Sedgewickville, 
and it is with a keen sense of loss 
to the Illinois Synod that he is trans- 
ferred to the Iowa Synod. 
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ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


Tue United Lutheran Church of Silver 
Spring is steadily growing. The church and 
church school attendance have passed the 
half hundred mark. New faces are seen 
at every service and both the Advisory 
Committee and ihe women of the congre- 
gation have decided that the Kingdom of 
God shall continuously enter many more 
hearts and homes through visits during the 
week, and “welcomes” to services on Sun- 
days, and through prayer and witnessing. 

The congregation was highly honored 
and greatly benefited by a visit from Dr. 
A. M. Knudsen, divisional secretary of the 
Board of American Missions, October 22. 
Dr. Knudsen addressed the church school 
and congregation and expressed himself 
as well pleased with the progress made 
since the initial service September 10. 
Possible church sites were viewed and the 
whole church situation was thoroughly 
discussed. Prospects for the organization 
of the congregation ere long are excellent. 
“The people have a mind to work.” A 
four-page weekly bulletin is issued gratis 
by members of the congregation and a new 
mimeograph recently purchased is con- 
ducive to increasing publicity. 


Meetings 


October 8 we were privileged to attend 
the installation service of the Rev. James 
T. Powers, assistant pastor of Atonement 
Church, the Rev. H. E. Snyder pastor. The 
president of the Maryland Synod, Dr. A. J. 
Traver, and the president of the Eastern 
Conference of the synod, the Rev. E. G. 
Goetz, delivered well-timed messages. Mr. 
Powers is vigorous—physically, intellec- 
tually and spiritually. He hails from North- 
ampton, Pa., is an alumnus of Muhlenberg 
College, 1936, a graduate from the Phila- 
delphia Seminary in June 1939, and was 
ordained by the Pennsylvania Ministerium 
in his home church. 


A large number of men, four from Silver 
Spring, gathered in Luther Place Memorial 
Church, Washington, on the evening of 
October 10 at a CCC meeting to learn 
more about their church duties. Pres- 
ident H. H. Bagger of the Pittsburgh Synod 
was the teacher, and when he had finished 
they felt that they had gained a lot of 
information and that their duties and re- 
sponsibilities were very important. Mr. 
Arthur P. Black, who is a member of Lu- 
ther Place Church and who is largely re- 
sponsible for the excellent set-up of the 
CCC program, was on hand. 


The missionary women of the Maryland 
Synod came from all points of the compass, 
crowded into spacious St. John’s Church, 
Hagerstown, J. Edward Harms, D.D., pas- 
tor, October 11, and through a Communion 
Service, a banquet, and a full two days’ 
program, attended to a multitude of mat- 
ters, covering the earth, with their cus- 
tomary calm, precision, and despatch. Mrs. 
B. C. Ritz, Waynesboro, Pa., is the efficient 
president, and Miss Barbara Wiegand of 
Washington, the vice-president. 


The men of the Eastern Conference had 
their turn Monday, October 10, in a one- 
day gathering in St. John’s Church, Spar- 
rows Point, fifteen miles northeast of Bal- 
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timore, the Rev. H. Ritterpusch pastor. 
President E. G. Goetz was in the chair. 
Soul winning was seriously discussed. Con- 
ference expressed its regret at losing one 
of its scholarly members, the Rev. P. E. 
Huffman, pastor of Calvary Church, Bal- 
timore, who accepted a call to Northwest- 
ern Seminary, Minneapolis, successor to 
the lamented H. B. Reed, D.D., professor 
of Old Testament exegesis. 


We had the pleasure of mingling with 
friends in St. Paul’s Church, October 18, 
and conducted the mid-week services at 
Dr. Henry Snyder’s request during his 
absence in Johnstown, Pa. Mrs, Bieber 
spoke of our Indian Mission at Rocky Boy, 
Montana. 


Again on Sunday afternoon, October 22, 
we felt as young as the youthful, fine- 
looking Luther Leaguers of the Washing- 
ton District when they met in Luther 
Place Church and the writer spoke to them 
on “Luther and the Reformation.” They 
also had group conferences and then a fine 
supper. The Rev. H. E. Snyder installed 
the newly elected officers. The Rev. F. J. 
Eckert is the acting pastor. 


170 Years Old 


On the evening of this day we were also 
allowed to rejoice with a youthful-veteran 
congregation of 170 autumns, the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Georgetown, 
the Rev. W. A. Beatty, the honored pas- 
tor. This is the mother congregation of 
Lutheranism in this entire section—or- 
ganized in 1769, almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury before the District of Columbia, in 
which it is situated, became the capital of 
the nation. Its first church was a log build- 
ing. It graced a lot “given to the German 
Lutherans,” the kind donors granting equal 
sized lots to the Calvinists, the Episcopa- 
lians, and for a market. The 300 lots re- 
maining were sold by way of a lottery, 
selling 300 tickets at ten pounds sterling 
per ticket, to be drawn in the presence of 
trustees appointed for that purpose. The 
Muhlenbergs supplied the congregation in 
the beginning. A frame structure was 
erected in 1835, and the congregation 
struggled along independently until 1867, 
when the Rev. Dr. S. D. Finckel became 
the first pastor. During his one-year pas- 
torate the third and present church was 
erected. The cornerstone was laid by the 
Masons with the historic gavel used by 
George Washington in laying the corner- 
stone of the United States Capitol. Pastor 
Finckel officiated, the German Saenger- 
bund of Washington sang, and the Marine 
Band played! 

In 1870 the congregation became English, 
though not without German opposition, 
and the next year it was admitted into the 
Maryland Synod. The congregation has 
had some noted pastors: the Rev. G. A. 
Nixdorf, Dr. Staniey Billheimer, Dr. D. B. 
Floyd, Dr. L. H. Waring, Dr. George Clark, 
Dr. Gould Wickey, Pastor Hilbish (de- 
ceased), and the Rev. H. E. Beatty since 
1927. Mr. Beatty. hails from Concord, 
N. C. He is a graduate of Roanoke Col- 
lege, 1907, and the Southern Seminary, 
1910. He served pastorates in Wilmington, 
N. C..; Orangeburg, S. C.; Florence, S. C.; 
Harrisonburg, Va. and in Georgetown 
(Washington) during the past dozen years. 
He is rearing a fine family. 
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EN ROUTE TO JAPAN 


Miss Ethel M. Dentzer, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Starts Journey to Tokyo to Begin 
Missionary Work 


[An Interview] 


Miss Erne, M. Denrzer, the report of 
whose sponsorship in mission work by the 
Women’s Missionary Society appeared in 
the issue of THe LuTHERAN under date of 
November 22, started from Philadelphia 
upon her 6,000-mile journey November 17. 
She will travel overland to San Francisco, 
and November 26 a ship of the Japanese 
line will take her to the port of Yokohama. 
Thence a short ride to Tokyo will complete 
her trip. Accompanying Miss Dentzer to 
Japan are Miss Margaret Zundel and Miss 
Margaret E. Hawkinson. The latter two 
will continue from Yokohama via a 
Japanese ship to Colombo, Ceylon, and 
then by boat and train go north to our 
U. L. C. A. field in India. 


“T Lived in a File” 


We were interested in knowing what 
was preliminary in Miss Dentzer’s deci- 
sion to embark for her work. When we 
asked her concerning her consideration of 
the call of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, she very promptly aroused our 
acute interest by saying, “For six years I 
lived in the file.’ We had never heard 
just that kind of location before and we 
inquired about it. It was explained to 
our satisfaction, Miss Dentzer told us that 
she had become interested in the kind of 
mission work which a great American city 
offers, when she volunteered to assist in 
the work of the Philadelphia Settlement 
House. This institution, let it be known, 
is in a portion of the Quaker City where 
nearly all kinds of opportunities to help 
people can be found, except those that are 
peculiar to aliens. There was, however, 
the subtle hope of a more permanent and 
definite relationship to the spread of the 
Gospel in Miss Dentzer’s mind. This led 
her to make inquiries concerning entering 
upon foreign mission work. She replied 
that she began with a letter to Dr. Mary 


‘Markley, then chairman of the Personnel 


Committee of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, who advised her that the first step 
was the completion of interrupted educa- 
tional work. This was done at Temple 
University, followed by two years at the 
Biblical Seminary, New York, so that last 
May she was ready to have her name 
transferred from the prospective list to the 
list of active candidates in the file of the 
Women’s Missionary Society. When at that 
time our Japan Mission called for an- 
other missionary, the Women’s Missionary 
Society recommended Miss Dentzer to the 
Board of Foreign Missions for this ap- 


‘pointment. She was commissioned by the 


Board of Foreign Missions in Bethany 
Church, Philadelphia, October 15, 1939. 
This brings us to November 15, 1939. 


“T’ll Go to School” 


Answering our query as to her first en- 
gagement in Japan, Miss Dentzer explained 
that she would “go to school.” She said, 
“It is customary for new missionaries to 
spend a year or two in concentrated study 
of the language of the people among whom 
they are to labor. There is a school in 


a 


oh os 
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Tokyo, established for this purpose, an 
advantage which I understand the older 
missionaries did not have. It is interde- 
nominational and is, of course, related to 
the various Protestant activities in Japan. 
The teachers are Japanese Christians, so 
that both the language and the char- 
acteristics of the people are made avail- 
able to the students.” 

We raised the query that is common in 
America with reference to people who are 
in training for a calling. We asked Miss 
Dentzer whether she looked forward to 
any particular sort of missionary work. 
She expressed the opinion that her as- 
signments would not be determined until 
she had completed a major portion of the 
course in the school above mentioned. In 
a general way her work will be that of 
evangelism. 

“Whom do you know in Tokyo?” was 
our next question. 

She replied, “I have no extended per- 
sonal acquaintance with any of our mis- 
sionaries, but I expect to meet there Miss 
Selma Bergner, who has just recently been 
loaned by our mission to Union Christian 
College in Tokyo. The Horn family is in 
a way Philadelphian, although Dr. Horn 
himself is missionary pastor for Trinity 
Church, Reading, Pa. Miss Faith Lippard, 
whose father and mother have just re- 
cently returned from Japan, I know by 
correspondence.” 

We suggested to Miss Dentzer that she 
express through the columns of THe Lu- 
THERAN a statement addressed to us at 
home. Her response was the following: 

“There are many ways in which you can 
help us who are at work in Japan. We 
have problems to meet, for the solution of 
which only God can give us wisdom and 
strength. The Church has a power through 
prayer that it can place constantly at our 
disposal. The missionary appreciates more 
than anything else the knowledge of the 
continuous prayer from the home Church.” 


PREPARATIONS STOPPED 


American Lutheran World Convention Com- 
mittee Members Vote to Cancel 
Philadelphia Meeting’ 


Tue American section of the Lutheran 
World Convention executive committee has 
sent word to all members of the executive 
committee expressing the opinion that it 
will be impossible to hold the world 
gathering at Philadelphia next May as 
originally scheduled. This decision was 
reached following consultation with the 
presidents of several national Lutheran 
bodies during a meeting at Chicago, Mon- 
day, October 30. The text of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the committee follows: 

“Resolved that in view of the present world 
situation it is our deliberate  eogee that be- 
cause of the seeming intpoostb ty of securing 
a truly representative gathering, it is inadvis- 
able to hold the Lutheran World Convention in 
Philadelphia in May 1940, and that this resolu- 
tion be conveyed to all the members of the 


Executive Committee of the Lutheran World 
Convention.” 


American-Scandinavian Con- 


ference Possible 


The committee announces, however, that 
this does not necessarily mean that there 
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will be no meeting of any kind next year. 
The possibility of holding a small confer- 
ence of representative Lutheran leaders 
from those nations still in a position to 
send delegates has been discussed and is 
being suggested to all members of the 
executive committee. A chief purpose of 
such a gathering would be to plan an 
emergency program of relief on behalf of 
those affected by the war. 

During the recent meeting the committee 
also voted to request Commission III, pre- 
paring a study on “The Church in the 
World,” to compiete its work. 


“War Effects” Faced 


Much time was devoted to the considera - 
tion of the problems of foreign missions 
now greatly aggravated by the war. To 
alleviate these difficulties, it is likely that 
a world-wide financial appeal on behalf of 
foreign missions, particularly those in 
danger of being orphaned by the war, will 
be necessary. In this connection the com- 
mittee adopted the following statement: 

“It was agreed that in the issuance of this 
appeal our people everywhere be warned that 

present dangers to our Lutheran churches 
become more serious American Lutherans, to- 

ether with Lutherans in the northern coun- 


les will have to assist their distressed Lutheran 


brethren in many other countries.” 


—N. L. C. Bulletin. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 
PLANNING FOR IMPROVED 
LEADERSHIP 


EVERYWHERE in the United Lutheran 
Church there are evidences of a very 
earnest purpose on the part of the Church’s 
workers to develop their leadership ca- 
pacities. The Parish and Church School 
Board shared one of its staff members, Sec- 
retary Arthur H. Getz of Philadelphia, with 
the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod from Oc- 
tober 27 to November 2. Secretary Getz 
contacted four centers in the synod, with 
the result that two co-operative Lutheran 
Leadership Education Schools and two 
Leadership Classes will be started. Plans 
are already well under way for a Lutheran 
school at Nashville, Tenn., and a strong 
desire was expressed for a Lutheran school 
at Louisville, Ky. At Shelbyville and 
Memphis plans are being made to start 
leadership classes. Increased knowledge, 
increased skill, and increased loyalty and 
consecration are the outcomes which will 
be sought in these programs of leadership 
improvement. 


A BICENTENNIAL 


Pioneer’s Birth Observed at Old “Organ 
Church,” North Carolina 


Tue Synod ot North Carolina celebrated 
the two hundredth birthday of the Rev. 
Adolph Nussmann October 29, at Organ 
Church, Salisbury, N. C., with an as- 
semblage from far and near that would 
have taxed the capacity of many churches 
the size of this nistoric edifice, but by the 
aid of a public address system those gath- 
ered in the churchyard, in the educational 
building, and even in parked cars in the 
grove were edified by the splendid pro- 
gram. 
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The writer conducted the service in the 
forenoon, at which time the Rev. D. I. 
Offman, chairman of the Historical Com- 
mittee, presented J. L. Morgan, D.D., pres- 
ident of the North Carolina Synod. He 
brought the greetings of the synod, in- 
dicating the fitness of remembering this 
the man who launched the Lutheran 
Church in this part of the country on this 
Reformation Sunday and in the very 
church where Pastor Nussmann began his 
missionary labors in 1774 among the Lu- 
theran colonists who had drifted down 
through the valleys from Pennsylvania to 
the Piedmont section of North Carolina. 

The historical address followed. Dr. C. L. 
Miller, a son of the congregation, called 
attention to the faithfulness of these scat- 
tered Lutherans while striving to carve 
homes in this wilderness, yearning and 
praying for pastors and teachers that their 
posterity might retain the faith. After 
more than a quarter of a century, seeing 
the hopelessness of continuance without 
spiritual guidance, two commissioners, 
Christopher Rintlemann from the group 
at Organ Church, and Christopher Lyerly 
from a similar group near where St. John’s 
Church, Cabarrus County, is located, vol- 
unteered to go to Europe at their own ex- 
pense to secure pastors and school teach- 
ers and needed equipment. Meeting with 
the good graces of the King and Queen of 
England and at the court of St. James, they 
were sent into Germany, where the Rev. 
Adolph Nussmann was secured as pastor 
and Godfried Arndt as teacher. These men 
arrived in America in the fall of 1773, and 
located at the piace where the celebration 
was held and extended their labors into 
the surrounding counties. Thus was laid 
the foundation “or the organization of the 
North Carolina Synod in 1803. Dr. Miller 
then spoke of the contribution of Pastor 
Nussman in releasing the powers of such 
men as the Scherers, the Henkels and the 
Stirewalts, whese usefulness has touched 
the whole Church, and the releasing of 
spiritual powers through his doctrinal 
teaching and preaching and liturgical 
forms. 

The afternoon program opened with de- 
votions by the Rev. L. D. Miller of St. 
John’s Church, followed with special music 
by the China Grove choir under the direc- 
tion of Mr. H. A. Stirewalt, a descendant 
of the Stirewaits, or Stigerwalts, who built 
in this Organ Church the first church pipe 
organ in America. The principal after- 
noon speaker was P. E. Monroe, D.D., pres- 
ident of Lenoir-Rhyne College at Hickory, 
whose address on “Luther and the Refor- 
mation” wove fittingly into the program. 
The Rev. C. Lee Shipton, a direct descen- 
dant of Pastor Nussmann, presented a tree 
of the family and found that thirty-five 
of these descendants were present for the 
celebration, 

The offering for the day was a liberal 
contribution to the dedication of the study 
in the parsonage (nearing completion) to 
these pioneer pastors. The new parsonage 
fittingly carries out the design and spirit 
of the historic church and its founders. 

O. W. ADERHOLDT. 


Curist is not merely the principle of 
goodness; He is, above all, victor!—Piper. 
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MOTHER TO FIVE CHURCHES 


Lower Bermudian Congregation Marked 194th Anniversary 


Tue 194th anniversary of the founding 
of the Lower Bermudian Lutheran Church 
of the York Springs Parish, Pa., was ob- 


LONG GREEN CHURCH 


On Young People’s Night the regular 
monthly meeting of the Young People’s 
Council of the Fifth District of the Adams 


BUILT 1754 47 LowER 
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served with appropriate services for a 
week beginning October 29 and ending 
Sunday morning, November 5. The an- 
niversary celebration and rededication 
services which marked the completion of 
an extensive plan of improvement made to 
the present building during the summer 
months were largely attended by mem- 
bers, former members and friends from 
eastern Pennsylvania and Maryland. The 
improvements included the installation of 
a new electric lighting system, a new hot 
air heating system, a new chancel with 
furnishings, altar and lectern and other 
appointments. The Sunday school room 
was also renovated. The total cost of im- 
provements was over-subscribed. 

Outstanding Lutheran pastors in this 
section of Pennsylvania participated in the 
services, and musical groups from Adanis, 
York, Cumberland and Dauphin counties 
participated in the programs. A religious 
drama entitled “The Forgotten Man,” pre- 
sented by a group from the Chestnut 
Grove Christian Endeavor Society under 
the direction of Pastor Lester Utz, added 
to the effectiveness of the celebration. 

The service of rededication October 29 
was largely attended. The message was 
brought by the Rev. Ralph R. Gresh of 
York, Pa., secretary of the West Pennsyl- 
vania Conference of the Central Synod of 
Pennsylvania. He emphasized the great 
heritage this congregation has in being a 
group that has exerted influence in this 
community for nearly two centuries, since 
1745. 

Sunday evening, October 29, Synod and 
Conference Night was observed. The Rev. 
Dwight F. Putman of Gettysburg, Pa., pres- 
ident of the conference, delivered the 
message, which dealt particularly with 
the many years of history to which this 
congregation can lay claim. He admon- 
ished his hearers to continue faithful and 
steadfast in the faith of their fathers. 


County Council of Christian Education 
was held and was attended by youth from 
thirteen churches. 

Historical Night pastors from the 
churches that had their beginning in the 
mother church at Lower Bermudian 
brought brief messages from their par- 
ishes: Pastors Kenneth James, St. Mark’s 
and St. John’s of the New Chester Parish; 
Lester M. Utz, York Springs and Chestnut 
Grove churches of the York Springs Par- 
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In commemoration of the time when the 
Lower Bermudian Lutheran and Reformed 
congregations organized as a “union con- 
gregation,” in 1745, a Fellowship Service 
was held November 3, with music by a 
“Union” choir and pupils from the “Two 
Church” school which stood in this com- 
munity almost from the beginning of the 
churches. The service was in charge of 
Pastor Utz, and the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Richard Shaffer, pastor of the 
Reformed congregation, which since 1879 
has had their own building nearby. The 
final service of the anniversary was held 
Sunday morning, November 5, when Home- 
coming was observed in the Sunday 
school, in charge of Mrs. H. E. Menges, 
superintendent; and Holy Communion was 
administered at the service. Pastor Utz 
preached on “Personal Rededication to 
Christ.” Several persons were baptized at 
this service. 

The Lower Bermudian Lutheran Church, 
which for nearly 150 years was a Union 
Church, is the oldest Lutheran Church in 
Adams County and the third oldest Lu- 
theran Church west of the Susquehanna 
River in Pennsylvania. 

The two congregations met and were 
organized March 19, 1745, at the dwelling 
of Henrich Widen Bach under the open 
sky. This was just two years after Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg, patriarch of the Lu- 
theran Church in America, came into 
Philadelphia and traveled extensively 
through Pennsylvania and Maryland in his 
work with the Lutheran Church of that 
day. 

No definite proof has yet been discov- 
ered that Muhlenberg ever visited this 
early Lutheran congregation on the banks 
of the Bermudian Creek, but that his in- 
fluence was felt there is quite evident, for 
the pastors who first served there were 
under the direction and supervision of 
the Lutheran Patriarch. 


LOWER BERMUDIAN UN/ON CHURCH; BUILT 1797, Srood Neon 
Centen Ox frecent Greveyard. A Memery Picture Presented By TM Aikes In Mab. 


ish; and a representative from the Upper 
Bermudian Church, the Rev. Paul Horich 
pastor. 

Pastors of neighboring churches who 
participated on Community Night were 
the Rev. Harold E. Millard, the Rev. Lee 
Page, and the Rev. John R. Strevig. 


A fine history of unusual interest of this 
congregation and a brief history of the 
five other Lutheran congregations which 
drew their beginning from the “mother 
church” at Lower Bermudian has been 
published by Pastor Lester M. Utz, and 
Miss Edna Albert, historian and writer, 
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York Springs, Pa. Five hundred copies 
of this history were distributed during the 
week of Anniversary Services. The his- 
toric “Church Book” written in beautiful 
German script and bound in pigskin, from 
which the history was drawn, is being 
preserved in the Lutheran Seminary 
Library at Gettysburg, Pa. 

The Lower Bermudian Church is lo- 
cated six miles southeast of York Springs 
on the highway leading from the Hanover- 
York Springs highway to the Dillsburg- 
East Berlin highway near the town of 
Bermudian, Pa., and is about fourteen 
miles east of Gettysburg. 


CENTENNIAL OF SUNDAY 
SCHOOL AT LEWISTOWN 


Long-time Memberships Noted in Address 
by Dr. Reimensnyder 


St. Joun’s Sunday school, Lewistown, 
Pa., observed its one hundredth anniver- 
sary with a week of services beginning 
Sunday morning, October 22, and ending 
Friday, October 27. The opening of the 
anniversary also marked the beginning of 
the eighth year of the pastorate of the Rev. 
James H. Goss. 

The anniversary opened with a prelude 
played by the thirty-piece Sunday school 
orchestra under the direction of Pastor 
Goss. 

The opening address, “The Shepherd 
Boy of the Hills,” was delivered by Ross 
F. Wicks, D.D., Newark, N. J., world trav- 
eler and lecturer. Other speakers during 
the week were the Rev. Ralph H. Casner, 
Montgomery, Pa., a son of the congrega- 
tion, who delivered the address on Young 
People’s Night. The Rev. Carl R. Simon, 
York, Pa., a former pastor, spoke Com- 
munity Night. 

On Tuesday evening the service was in 
honor of those affiliated with the Sunday 
school for more than fifty years and the 
speaker of the evening was J. M. Reimen- 
snyder, D.D., of Milton, Pa., who was pas- 
tor of the congregation from 1875 to 1887 
and is now approaching his ninety-third 
birthday. This former pastor had the priv- 
ilege of addressing thirteen persons who 
were members of the school for more than 
sixty years and thirteen who were mem- 
bers more than fifty years, in addition to 
a considerable number who have been 
members thirty or forty years. 

Dr. G. Morris Smith, president of Sus- 
quehanna University, addressed the Ladies’ 
Class Night Service. The Rev. Elmer F. 
Brown of Yeagertown, Pa., conducted the 
vesper services. 

On Men’s Class Night a unique feature 
was the address oy Ira S. Sassaman, D.D., 
president of the Susquehanna Conference, 
with the service in charge of his son, the 
Rev. Robert S. Sassaman of Yeagertown, 
Pa., and another son, Ira Sassaman, direct- 
ing the Lewistown Y. M. C. A. Glee Club 
in the special musical program. J. B. 
Baker, D.D., pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Church, York, Pa., brought the message at 
the closing service and the Rev. Raymond 
Fisher of Marysville, Pa., conducted the 
Vesper Service. 

At the conclusion of the week’s services 
the Sunday school presented Mr. Charles 
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R. Hoffman with a beautiful chime clock 
in appreciation of his faithful service as 
general secretary of the Sunday school for 
the past thirty-nine years. He and his 
two brothers, James N. and William H. 
Hoffman, have served in the office of gen- 
eral secretary in this Sunday school con- 


’ tinuously for fifty-five years. Miss Margaret 


Keller, who has served as assistant super- 
intendent and superintendent of the chil- 
dren’s department for thirty-three years, 
was presented with a desk and chair. The 
general superintendent of the Sunday 
school, Mr. H. F. Hostetler, then presented 
Pastor and Mrs. Goss with a beautiful set 
of four lamps as an expression of appre- 
ciation from the school for their faithful 
services. 

Hundreds of persons attended the im- 
pressive services. On the opening morn- 
ing, 1,055 were present, and many were 
turned away, unable to find room in the 
chapel. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


the first settlement of civilized man took 
place in the near northwest section of Chi- 
cago, Ill. For sixty of these hundred years, 
Wicker Park Lutheran Church has stood 
at the corner of Hoyne and LeMoyne Sts. 
During the week of November 12 the 
congregation celebrated its establish- 
ment and its subsequent history. 

The outstanding event of this cele- 
bration was the return of Austin D. 
Crile, D.D., pastor from 1899-1912, dur- 
ing whose pastorate the present church 
building was erected. November 12, at 
the eleven o’clock service, Dr. Crile 
preached the sermon and the Rev. A. C. 
Anda, his assistant during the year 
1911 and pastor from 1912-1917, con- 
ducted the service. 

The original church was begun by a 
Congregational group who, unable to 
complete it, leased the unfinished build- 
ing to a Reformed-Episcopal group. In 
1879 the unfinished building was pur- 
chased for $3,000 by a group who were 
interested in forming a Lutheran con- 
gregation under the leadership of 
Edmund Belfour, D.D., pastor of Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church. This group 
completed the auditorium of the church 
and dedicated it January 18, 1880. The 
sermons both morning and evening on 
Dedication Day were delivered by 
W. A. Passavant, D.D., founder of the 
Passavant Hospital, Chicago. For a total 
investment of $7,000 the congregation se- 
cured the valuable location at Hoyne and 
LeMoyne Streets, and the stately structure 
was completed and equipped. 

The church has been served by eight 
pastors: the Rev.’ William Ashmead 
Schaeffer, the Rev. F. S. C. Kohler, the 
Rev. H. W. Roth, the Rev. Austin D. Crile, 
the Rev. A. C. Anda, the Rev. Simon Peter 
Long, the Rev. Orlando Ingvoldstad, and 
the present pastor, the Rev. Charles Leslie 
Venable. 

Wednesday evening, November 15, an 
Anniversary and Homecoming Dinner was 
held at the church. Former pastors were 
present. Members of the congregation for 
forty or more years were honored and 
descendants of all the original incorporators 
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were present. The address was delivered 
by Orlando -Ingvoldstad, D.D. 

November 19, the Anniversary Com- 
munion was administered at the hour of 
the morning service with the Rev. Armin 
George Weng, Ph.D., president of the 
Illinois Synod, as the guest preacher. 


CELEBRATES FORTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


For four days— October 29 and 31, No- 
vember 1 and 2—the Church of the Mes- 
siah overlooking Winthrop Park in the 
Greenpoint section of Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
given over to festivities in connection with 
the fortieth anniversary of its founding by 
the Rev. Samuel Trexler in 1899, when he 
was a young pastor just out of the Phila- 
delphia Theological Seminary. Members 
and friends of this flourishing church—a 
$100,000 property, clear of debt—came from 
many parts of Manhattan and Long Island 
to share in the celebration which started 
Sunday morning with a festival service in 
the church conducted by the present pas- 
tor, the Rev. Elmer G. Schaertel, and a 
sermon preached by the founder, who is 
now president of the United Synod of 
New York. The church has a confirmed 
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membership of over 500, and is raising, 
with every evidence of reaching the goal, 
a festival offering of $4,000 for repairs. 
On Tuesday the Intermediate Luther 
League, of which Miss Frances Knoob is 
superintendent, put on a play, “No Men 
Admitted,” whicn brought out an audience 
of approximately 300. The occasion was 
also the first birthday of the League. 
Former pastors, as well as pastors and 
friends from neighboring churches, took 
part in a Reunion Service Wednesday eve- 
ning. Of the former pastors, the Rev. Ray- 
mond C. Deitz (1919-1924), the Rev. David 
Jaxheimer (1924-1930), and the Rev. Ed- 
ward B. Buller (1930-1937) were present. 
Also present were the two sons of the 
congregation, the Rev. Henry McKnight 
and the Rev. Charles Davis. The congre- 
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gation has two daughters in Life Service— 
Sister Marie Berntsen and Sister Clara 
Knoob—and the latter was at the service. 

The dinner Thursday evening at the 
Long Island Grotto was a delightful af- 
fair. William E. Bowen was master of 
ceremonies at the head table, where sat 
Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superintendent 
of schools, New York City, and Mrs, Camp- 
bell, Supreme Court Justice John Mac- 
Crate, Dr. Trexler, Dr. Edmund Devol, 
Mrs. William E. Bowen, the Rev. Henry 
C. Offerman of Christ Church, Manhattan, 
the Rev. and Mrs. Elmer G. Schaertel, and 
the Rev. and Mrs. Paul Slavik of St. Paul’s 
Slovak Church, Manhattan. 

Dr. Devol, whose association with Dr. 
Trexler began in Greenpoint days, rem- 
inisced so charmingly that nobody be- 
lieved he was making, as he said, the sec- 
ond speech of his lifetime. To Dr, Camp- 
bell he presented two of Dr. Trexler’s 
books as a remembrance of those Green- 
point days when the pastor and the phy- 
sician became acquainted with the present 
superintendent of New York’s schools. 

Pastor Schaertel, in behalf of Messiah 
Church, presented a clock to Dr. Trexler, 
and accompanied it with an evident warm 
affection on the part of the church’s mem- 
bers for their founder. 

Haroip Butcuer. 


PASTOR SCHEWE HONORED 


The Rev, William A. E. Schewe, the be- 
loved and esteemed “dean” of Lutheran 
pastors in the Wilkes-Barre area of Penn- 
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sylvania, recently celebrated two impor- 
tant anniversaries. October 1 marked the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordination 
and September 23 was Pastor and Mrs. 
Schewe’s silver wedding anniversary. 
Both occasions were fittingly observed 
at a Vesper Service October 1 in First 


Church, Wilkes-Barre, of which he is the © 


pastor. Sermons were preached by the 
Rev. W. R. Bergh, pastor of Trinity 
(Augustana Synod) Church, Wilkes-Barre, 
and the Rev. Carl Schindler, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Wilkes-Barre. Pastor D. A. 
Menges of Holy Trinity Church, Kingston, 
was the liturgist, and Pastor J. D. Keener 
of St. Mark’s Church, Wilkes-Barre, read 
the lessons. 

The church was crowded with Pastor 
Schewe’s parishioners and Lutherans of 
nearby congregations. Pastor and Mrs. 
Schewe were presented with a dozen 
baskets of flowers from members and 
friends and organizations of the church 
as well as a substantial gift of money from 
the church council and societies. ‘ 

Pastor Schewe is a native of Konigsberg, 
East Prussia. He was preparing for the 
gospel ministry at Albertus University, 
Koénigsberg, when the death of his father 
made further education at that time im- 
possible. He came to America in 1892 and 
engaged in secular work for a number of 
years, with time out to serve his adopted 
country in the Spanish-American War. 
Throughout all these years, however, Mr. 
Schewe never gave up his purpose some 
day to serve his Saviour in the gospel 
ministry. Finally the way was opened 
through the friendship and help of his pas- 
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tor, Frank Wolford, D.D. After being 
tutored by Dr. Wolford he entered Hart- 
wick Seminary, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1914. 

When he accepted a call to serve the 
congregation in New Hamburg, Ontario, 
he and Mrs. Schewe were married in Mid- 
dleburg, N. Y., September 23, 1914, and he 
was ordained October 1 in Paterson, N. J. 
In February 1918 he accepted a call to 
come to First Church, Wilkes-Barre, and 
has served here ever since. He has also 
been president of the North Branch Con- 
ference of the Susquehanna Synod and 
president of the Wilkes-Barre-Scranton 
Lutheran Pastoral Association. 


TINICUM’S TWENTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


THE twentieth anniversary of Tinicum 
Memorial Lutheran Church near Essington, 
Pa., was observed with special services 
October 15 to November 12. These serv- 
ices also marked the rededication of the 
building after the interior had been re- 
decorated through a gift of money re- 
cently received py the officers of the con- 
gregation. New pews also were installed. 
This church is iocated on ground where 


three centuries ago, in 1646, the Swedes © 


landed and established one of the oldest 
Lutheran churches in America. 

The dedication service was held October 
15, and the sermon was preached by Dr. 
William G. Boomhower, pastor of Temple 
Church, Philadelphia. On Anniversary 
Sunday, October 22, Dr. C. P. Swank, 
Superintendent of Missions of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, was in charge of the 
morning service, and Dr. M. R. Hamsher, 
president of this body, preached in the 
evening. On tne twenty-ninth, Com- 
memoration Sunday, the religious history 
of Tinicum Island was recalled by Dr. J. 
Seeback, church historian and a delegate 
from the Swedish Church. The following 
Sunday former members and friends were 
invited to return, and Dr. W. Hinman 
spoke at the evening service. November 12 
the Communion was administered as a 
fitting close to the celebration. 

Featuring the weekday celebrations were 
a congregational supper with Dr. John W. 
Laird of Temple University Theological 
School as guest speaker; Organization 
Night, Mrs. August Pohlman and Mrs. S. T. 
Nicholas, speakers; Young People’s Night; 
Sunday School Night, with Dr. Charles 
P. Wiles, editor of the Augsburg Series of 
Lessons, as the speaker; and a Musical 
Night. 

The pastor is the Rev. Robert C. Davis. 


Ernest T. Allen, Mus.D., organist and 
choirmaster of St. John’s Church, Melrose 
Park, Pa., the Rev. Kenneth P. Otten pas- 
tor, with his choir gave an organ recital 
in the Egner-Hartzell Memorial Chapel on 
the campus of Muhlenberg College at 
Allentown, Pa., Sunday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 12. On the evening of October 29, Dr. 
Allen and his choir were responsible for 
the musical program at St. John’s Church, 
Allentown, Pa., which was completing its 
services of dedication. 
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NEW JERSEY NOTES 


Union City, N. J. In Nelson’s Townhouse 
on the evening of Luther’s birthday, some 
eighty Luther Leaguers of the Hudson 
River District gathered to honor Alvin H. 
Schaediger, a former president of ‘the dis- 
trict, because of his election to the pres- 
idency of the Luther League of America. 
Designated as a “Past Presidents’ Dinner,” 
it was attended by eight of the nine former 
presidents, Ernest Klaus of St. Trinitatis, 
Jersey City, being unable to attend. In 
addition to Mr. Schaediger the following 
participated in the festivities: Harry Apple- 
heimer of Calvary, Jersey City; William 
Blohm, St. John’s, Jersey City; Jack Rugge, 
Our Saviour, Jersey City; Alfred Beck, 
St. John’s, Union City; Donald Knapp, 
Good Shepherd, Weehawken; Harold Haas, 
St. John’s, Union City; and Herman Mei- 
berg, St. John’s, Jersey City. Three of 
the district presidents also have served 
the state League as leaders. 


Jersey City, N. J. Dr. John B. Bruns, 
president of the New Jersey Conference 
Brotherhood, announces ‘that the confer- 
ence organization was successful in or- 
ganizing three Reformation Services for 
men in as many centers, held simul- 
taneously at 3.30 P. M., November 5. 
Despite inclement weather there were good 
attendances at Weehawken, Maywood and 
Cranford. The speakers at these respective 
services were President Clarence C. 
Stoughton of Wagner College, the Rev. 
Clarence A. Boyer of Ramsey, N. J., and 
the Rev. J, Henry Meyer of Elizabeth, N. J. 


Newark, N. J. At the eleventh annual 
convention of the New Jersey Conference 
Women’s Missionary Society, held in Trin- 
ity Church, the Rev. M. F. Walz pastor, 
the following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Robert Schlotter, Perth Amboy; 
vice-president, Mrs. Alex Berg, Trenton; 
secretary, Mrs. M. F. Walz, Newark; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Stephanie Snider, Hudson 
Heights; statistician, Miss Marie Kreyling, 
Union City. The delegates and visitors 
numbered more than one hundred. The 
next convention will be held in Good 
Shepherd Church, Weehawken, N. J. 

Gi E, 


HANOVER CONFERENCE, 
CANADA SYNOD 


Ocroser 8, St. Matthew’s Congregation, 
Hanover, Canada, celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their new church 
building. The guest preachers were Pas- 
tors H. R. Mosig of New Hamburg, S. J. 
Wittig of Conestoga, and L. Schaus of 
Waterloo (a son of the congregation). Pas- 
tor emeritus H. Twietmeyer of Waterloo 
was present and spoke warm words of 
greeting. A congregational banquet was 
held the Monday evening following, at 
which about three hundred people were 
present. This congregation, of which the 
Rev. E. F. Sterz is pastor, erected a new 
parsonage a few years ago. 


The district meeting of Church Council- 
men was held in St. Matthew’s Church on 
the afternoon of October 22. In the eve- 
ning a rally was held at which Prof. James 
A. Rikard of Waterloo Seminary preached 
the sermon. 
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The annual fall Pastoral Conference was 
held in Our Saviour’s Church, Owen 
Sound, October 11 and 12, the Rev. G. F. 
Durst pastor. The following officers were 
elected: President, the Rev. H. W. Baetz, 
Chesley; vice-president, the Rev. W. 
Schultz, Linwood; secretary, the Rev. F. L. 
Howald, Elmwood. Instructive papers were 
presented: “The Gift of the Spirit,” by 
the Rev. Edgar J. Fischer of Walkerton, 
and “Exegesis on II Tim, 2: 1-13,” by. the 
Rev. F, L. Howald. Both papers provided 
profitable and helpful discussions. The 
president of the Conference preached at 
the evening Communion Service. 

Conference expressed regret that one of 
its loyal pastors, the Rev. J. Peters, has 
left for a new field of labor. He has been 
in Ayton for about ten years and will now 
do mission work in Montreal. The regular 
Spring Conference will be held in Ayton 
April 16 and 17, 1940. 


The Luther League of the Hanover Dis- 
trict held a profitable Workers’ Conference 
November 12 in St. John’s Church, Elm- 
wood. At the evening rally service the 
general secretary of the Canada Luther 
League preached the sermon. 

F, L. Howat. 


MILWAUKEE LUTHERAN 
WOMAN’S LEAGUE 


The Lutheran Woman’s League of Mil- 
waukee and Vicinity opened its fall activ- 
ities with the following officers in charge: 
Mrs. Pauline Hill, Lake Park Church, 
president; Mrs. C. W. Clough, Redeemer 
Church and Mrs. G. A. Herbert, Augustana 
Church, vice-presidents; Mrs. W. G. Stege- 
meyer, Bayshore Church, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. George Holtman, Resurrection 
Church, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
W. J. Ristow, Reformation Church, financial 
secretary; Mrs. Charles Frank, Ascension 
Church, treasurer; Mrs. A. Dehmel, Advent 
Church, Cedarburg, historian. 

Mrs. William Niebling, St. Matthew’s, 
Wauwatosa, retired as president after two 
very successful years. Mrs. Hill has long 
been active in this organization and in 
Inner Mission work. She is well known 
in Milwaukee churches as the capable 
housemother of the local Hospice, or the 
Business Girls’ Club, as it is now known. 

The Lutheran Woman’s League is com- 
posed of Lutheran women without regard 
to synodical affiliations. It has no direct 
connection with any organization in any 
Church, but promotes its work in harmony 
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with them. It was organized in 1917 in 
order to promote Lutheran spirit and in- 
still denominational loyalty among the 
women. It serves to acquaint them with 
charitable work in general and with Lu- 
theran benevolence in particular. It also 
provides a bit of social life in a Christian 
atmosphere. It promotes intersynodical 
fellowship among members and supports 
local “Inner” or “Social” missions. Twenty- 
six churches are represented on the Ex- 
ecutive Board, composed of officers, com- 
mittee chairmen and members of com- 
mittees. This Board plans the meetings 
and programs and recommends the projects 
to be supported financially or with mate- 
rial aid and sewing. 

The Business Girls’ Club has been a 
favorite project of the League since open- 
ing in 1921 and has often been the recipient 
of showers of canned fruits, jellies, linens, 
towels and other furnishings. The third 
Friday in November is known as Open 
House Day, and everybody is cordially in- 
vited to attend and inspect the building. 

For a number of years support to the 
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extent of $500 has been given toward the 
local Inner Mission Society, and again this 
year this has been pledged for the work 
of the Lutheran Welfare Society of Wis- 
consin, with which the Inner Mission So- 
ciety has been merged. 

This latter organization has shown a 
prodigious growth from 400 charter mem- 
bers in 1937 to 3,200 in September 1939. It 
has nine full-time workers and a budget 
of $25,000 for 1940. It deserves the sup- 
port of every loyal Lutheran in Wisconsin 
for its huge program of Welfare, Institu- 
tional and Children’s work. 

The Lutheran Woman’s League had a 
year book printed containing a directory 
of its members and co-operating churches 
with other items of interest. These books 
were distributed at the fall meeting held 
October 24 at the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion. The speaker at that meeting was 
Mrs. H. 8. Bechtolt of Chicago, a member 
of the Education Committee of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the United Lutheran 
Church. 

The January meeting will be held at 
Redeemer Church, Milwaukee, to assist 
in celebrating their Golden Jubilee of 
United Lutheran work in Milwaukee. The 
annual meeting will be held in May at 
Our Saviour’s Norwegian Church. 

Grace W. BaucHMAN. 


CONGREGATIONS 


China Grove, N. C. In observance of 
Reformation Day, all the Lutheran con- 
gregations of Rowan County worshiped at 
a union service in St. Mark’s Church, 
China Grove, N. C. This annual Reforma- 
tion Day Service was conducted under the 
auspices of the Rowan County Lutheran 
Ministerial Association. Besides the Lu- 
theran churches, every church in China 
Grove omitted the evening service in order 
to join in the Reformation Service. 

More than 500 worshipers heard the Rev. 
Charles E. Fritz, pastor of the First Lu- 
theran Church, Greensboro, speak on the 
theme, “Luther, the Man Who Stepped 
Ahead.” The pastor of the host church, 
the Rev. Walter T. Nau, read the service, 
and St. Mark’s Choir sang the anthem, 
“Make a Joyful Noise Unto the Lord.” 
This service was one of the most impres- 
sive ever held in St. Mark’s Church. 


Lafayette, Ind. Holy Trinity Church, the 
Rev. H. C. Stolldorf pastor, dedicated a 
new pipe organ October 29. The day was 
also outstanding in that it marked the 
completion of extensive remodeling and 
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redecorating of the church auditorium. 
This work was started last June and has 
provided the church with a new and 
highly attractive interior. The men of the 
congregation gave of their time to bring 
about this change so that the new organ 
would have an appropriate setting. 

The exterior of the church was also re- 
paired and painted so that the entire 
building is now in excellent condition and 
is a credit to the pastor and the members. 

Pastor Stolldorf conducted the dedica- 
tion at the morning service, when his 
theme was, “The Ministry of Music.” O. V. 
Shaffer, a well-known local organist, gave 
a short recital following the dedicatory 
service and in the evening gave a full 
length recital, demonstrating the beauties 
of the new organ which is the first for this 
church. The auditorium was crowded for 
both services. 

This year also marks the thirty-fifth an- 
niversary of the beginning of the congre- 
gation. Mr. Stolldorf accepted a call to 
Holy Trinity in 1928 and in the eleven and 
a half years of his pastorate the attendance 
of the congregation has been increased 300 
per cent. 


New York, N. Y. At the morning serv- 
ice, October 22, Christ Church, the Rev. 
Henry C Offermann pastor, celebrated the 
seventy-first anniversary of the congre- 
gation, the seventieth anniversary of their 
joining the New York Synod, and the 
fiftieth anniversary of the ordination of 
the pastor’s father, Dr. Henry Offermann, 
professor of New Testament at the Phila- 
delphia Theological Seminary. Dr. Samuel 
G. Trexler, president of the United Synod 
of New York, preached the English festival 
sermon, and Professor Offermann spoke in 
German. Two handmade Oxford Bibles for 
altar and pulpit use, presented by Mrs. 
C. H. Hough, in memory of the Charles W. 
Ackerman family of Long Beach, L. I, 
were dedicated at this service. 


Oneonta, N. Y. The life of Atonement 
Church, Oneonta, has been greatly 
strengthened by the arrival of three new 
leaders in Hartwick College—Dr. Henry J. 
Arnold, Dr. Louis F. Hackemann and Mr. 


“George DeLawter. Dr. Arnold was in- 


augurated president of the college Octo- 
ber 21. The next day this congregation, 
of which Dr. Arnold is a member, ten- 
dered a service of recognition to him. The 
senior choir, the faculty of Hartwick Col- 
lege led by President Emeritus Charles 
W. Leitzell, D.D., and Dean Louis Hacke- 
mann, Dr. Gould Wickey, President Earl 
S. Rudisill of Thiel College, Dr. Arnold, 
Pastor Frank L. Gollnick, and the church 
council entered the church in the pro- 
cessional. Dr. Rudisill delivered the main 
address on “Christian Education,” and Dr. 
Wickey brought greetings from the Board 
of Education of the U. L. C. A. 

The church was filled to capacity and the 
altar was filled with flowers in honor of 
the occasion. Hartwick College with its 
staunch Lutheran leaders is doing much 
to strengthen Lutheranism in Central New 
York. 

Atonement Church is again this year 
giving a $100 work scholarship to a stu- 
dent at Hartwick College. The Lutheran 
students of the college and of the Oneonta 
State Teachers’ College have been organ- 
ized into a student group under the lead- 
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ership of Mr. George DeLawter, assistant 
dean of Hartwick College. Fellowship 
meetings have been held at the homes of 
the pastor and Mr. DeLawter with about 
fifty students attending. A student Bible 
class, numbering thirty members, has been 
organized in conjunction with Atonement 
Sunday school. Mr. DeLawter is the 
teacher. 

September 25 a public reception was 
tendered Dr. and Mrs. Henry J. Arnold 
and daughter, Verna, Dr. Hackemann, and 
Mr. DeLawter by the church board and 
members of Atonement Church. Dr. Otto 
L. Schreiber was chairman of the recep- 
tion committee. 


Rochester, N. Y. A Reformation Service 
was sponsored by the United Lutheran 
and Evangelical-Reformed Churches of 
Rochester, N. Y., and Vicinity in Concordia 
Lutheran Church, Sunday evening, No- 
vember 5. Twenty-five Lutheran congre- 
gations and six Evangelical-Reformed con- 
gregations participated. The addresses 
were delivered by Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, 
pastor of the Church of the Reformation, 
Rochester, on the theme, “The Church 
and the World,” and by the Rev. Paul M. 
Schroeder, pastor of Salem Evangelical 
Church, on the theme, “Reforming the 
Church Today.” The liturgist was the Rev. 
Wilfried Tappert, pastor of Concordia 
Church, and the lessons were read by the 
Rev. Bernard J. Tepas, pastor of Christ 
Evangelical Church. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 


LUTHERAN, Presbyterian and Episcopal 
ministers in the Metropolitan area vol- 
unteer their services in a series of ad- 
visory lectures at Wagner Memorial Lu- 
theran College on Staten Island under the 
direction of the Rev. Dr. Willis S. Hinman, 
chaplain of the college and professor of 
Greek and Latin. . 

The lectures are sponsored by the Lam- 
padia Society, a non-sectarian religious 
campus group. This advisory lecture series 
is designed to orientate them in ministerial 
duties. Thirty-three ministerial students 
are taking the liberal arts courses at the 
college preparatory to entering seminaries. 

Theodore O. Posselt, D.D., pastor of St. 
John’s Church in Albany, N. Y., the only 
cleric in the course not from this vicinity, 
will speak November 7 on “The Minister 
and the Sick Room.” He made 2,400 sick 
calls last year. The Rev. Mebane Ramsay 
of Calvary Presbyterian Church on Staten 
Island, will have as his topic December 4, 
“The Minister and the Man Outside the 
Church.” Other lecturers, for whom no 
dates have as yet been selected are: the 
Rev. C. K. Fegley of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd in Weehawken, N. J., “The 
Minister and Publicity”; the Rev. Paul C. 
White, Ph.D., of New York City, secretary 
of the United Synod of New York, “The 
Minister and Education”; W. H. Greever, 
D.D., of New York City, secretary of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, “The 
Minister as Pastor’; Samuel Trexler, D.D., 
president of the United Synod of New 
York, “The Minister and the Synod”; and 
the Rev. Russell Auman of the Church of 
the Redeemer in Scarsdale, N. Y., “The 
Minister and His Study.” The Rey. J. 
Henry Meyer of St. Paul’s Church in 
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Companion Books to the ible 


. »» Reliable sources of information and help 
for teachers, students, and all Bible readers. 


PELOUBET’S BIBLE DICTIONARY 


Latest and most up-to-date. 


Complete, concise, and 


accurate, enabling anyone to understand every Bible pas- 
sage. 812 pages, 508 illustrations, 14 maps. Now $2.00 


The New International— 


BIBLE COMMENTARY 


With introduction to each Book of the Bible and 
25,000 text references and explanations. Acceptable 
to all denominations. 660 pages, 32 full-page illus- 


trations, maps in colors. 


Price now 


CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE 


Contains more than 200,000 references, accurate 
and complete. Includes references to Revised Ver- 


sion. 


D. L. Moody said, “Next to a purchase of a 


Bible, I would advise you to get CRUDEN’S CON- 


CORDANCE.” 783 pages. 


Price now 
At all booksellers or from 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, Phila. Pa. 


Elizabeth, N. J., has addressed the stu- 
dents on “The Pastor and a Growing 
Church.” 


A PARTICIPANT’S 


IMPRESSIONS 
(Continued from page 2) 


have two budgets. Most churches have 
enough trouble with one budget. In this 
connection, I am tempted to encroach upon 
Mr. Keiser’s topic, “Apportionment.” How- 
ever, I shall say only that it is my opinion 
that apportionments and budgets should 
be based upon ability to pay and not upon 
counting noses. 


Apportionments 


Too many of our dignitaries talk about 
giving over and above the apportionment. 
That is fine. All ideals are fine. However, 
if they would tell us how to get our 
churches up to the apportionment and 
quit blowing bubbles, they would do us 
a real service. Dr. Traver, like all others, 
had nothing to give the conference of a 
constructive nature. A mule won’t even 
attempt to move a load that he thinks is 
too heavy and neither will a church coun- 
cilman, in spite of all the wishful thinking 
that is going on in the minds of some of 
our church leaders. 

We teachers begin where a pupil is in 
his thinking and try to lead him on from 
there. The same thing is true in the church. 
The spiritual strength of some people is 
very low. Yet, a beginning must be made 
on this level if spiritual growth is to take 
place. Moses allowed divorce, not because 
he approved of it, but because he under- 
stood this psychological principle. Jesus 
said nothing against the drinking at a wed- 
ding feast though He must not have been 
fully in accord, for exactly the same rea- 
son, in my opinion. The time had not yet 
come. 

I am merely sounding a note of warning 
here. The time has not yet come when 
the ideals can be set too high in our study 
of the work of the church council. Pastors 
will have to understand their men and, in 


some cases, will have to make haste slowly. 

However, the Church Council Confer- 
ence is a movement in the right direction 
and, carefully handled, should bear won- 
derful fruit in the future. 


RESOLUTIONS 


J. Frank Roessner 


We desire to record our deep appreciation of 
our sainted brother, J. Frank Roessner. Before 
we express our grief and sorrow at his removal 
from the Church Militant, we would show our 
unfeigned atitude for the blessed assurance 
of his transfer to the Church Triumphant. When 
we remember his humble trust in Jesus Christ, 
his Saviour, the clearness of his knowledge of 
the method of the grace of God, the simplicity 
of his faith and his faithfulness to his church 
and the Lord of the church, we are made bold 
to claim the promise of the ever-living Jesus, 
“Be thou faithful unto death and I will give 
thee the crown of life,’’ and to thank God for 
the idee, of our beloved brother. 

But we sadly miss him in the counsels of our 
body. He was always deeply interested in the 
work of the church and greatly concerned for 
its prosperity. He was a careful adviser with 
the brethren, cautious in judgment, fraternal 
in counsel, and cheerful in spirit. None re- 
joiced more than he in the prosperity of the 
church. None entered with more enthusiasm 
into any plans for its advancement. We miss 
him greatly. We think of him with a deep ap- 
preciation, for he was a brother beloved by all. 

Our loving sympathy goes out to his_ so 
greatly bereaved loved and loving ones. Our 
hearts go out to them in Christian sympathy. 

We would bear in mind his example. A good 
man is no more because God has taken him. 
Let us be more faithful and more deeply in 
earnest in the work of our Lord as our testi- 
monial to the excellence of his Christian friend- 
ship in the gospel. 

Tue Cuurcu Councin, Trinity LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
HaGeRSTOWN, MARYLAND 
J. S. Simon, D.D., 
Dr. C. L. Mowrer, 
Charles E. Young, 
John J. Fiery, Committee. 


The Rev. George Henry Schnur, D.D. 

Whereas, in the Providence of Almighty God 
the Rev. George Henry Schnur, D.D., was 
rr hes to his eternal reward October 26, 1939; 
an 

Whereas, more than twenty years of a fruit- 
ful ministry of more than fifty years were spent 
in close fellowship with the Erie Lutheran 
Pastoral Association; 

Resolved, that the Association hereby place 
on record its deep and heartfelt appreciation 
of his sterling Christian character and positive 
faith, his faithfulness as a pastor and his utter 
devotion to our Church and its work at large. 

Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the family and that it be published in 
Tue LUTHERAN. 

For THE LUTHERAN PasTORAL ASSOCIATION 
or Erre, Pa. 
W. E. Frey, D.D., 
E. M. Gearhart, D.D., 
H. F. Obenauf. 
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FOR PASTORS AND TEACHERS 


THE LESSON COMMENTARY 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Our Annual Lesson Help on the International Uniform Lessons for 1940 
Edited by CHARLES P. WILES and D. BURT SMITH 


The nineteenth volume of this well-known commentary is now available. Its large sale has 
proved its merit and popularity among an increasing number of loyal teachers, superintendents, 
pastors, and serious Bible students. There are other lesson commentaries available, but no other 
_major church body has undertaken to serve its people with such a help for its schools. 

The Lesson Commentary does not duplicate the lesson treatments provided in our Augsburg 
monthly and quarterly helps on the International Uniform Lessons. It supplements them. Its 
treatment is comprehensive, thus contrasting with the detailed, verse by verse and departmental- 
adaptation handling of these texts in our periodicals. 

Each lesson treatment consists of: The Bible Text, The Golden Text, The Lesson Goal, The 
Lesson Plan, The Lesson Introduced, The Lesson Applied. 

The lessons for 1940 cover: The Kingdom of Heaven: Studies in Matthew, Messages from 
the Prophets, Messages from the Poets, The Universal Gospel: Studies in Luke. 


Price, $1.75 a copy, postpaid; in quantities of five or more, at $1.40, delivery extra. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Julius F. Seebach 


MARTIN LUTHER By ELSIE SINGMASTER 


A reprint of this valuable story of the life of the great Reformer, Martin Luther. The story, as written by. this 
author, contains no original material. It is written in popular style and serves a very worth-while purpose of introducing 
our young people to the great life and writings of Martin Luther. The book deals with Luther’s life under the follow- 
ing headings: Youth; Monk, Teacher, and Preacher; The Ninety-five Theses and Their Effect; The Primary Works of 
the Reformation and the Diet of Worms; At the Wartburg and Back in Wittenberg; Marriage and Family Life; The Grow- 
ing Church; Last Years and Death. BLUE CLOTH. PRICE, $1.00. 


HUGO OF THE BLADE By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


The narrative revolves about the thrilling experiences of Hugo Klinger and his descendants. They are pictured as 
printers to the leaders of the Reformation, Luther in particular, and as devoted adherents to the cause of Protestantism 
throughout this trying and turbulent era, up through the time of'Gustavus Adolphus. 

Throughout the story their “trimming blade,” with its inspiring motto, “For Truth and Freedom,” remains to the 
fore, ever keeping before these noble souls the high goal to which they had committed themselves in their craft. 

A work as informative as it is entertaining, and as inspiring as it is intriguing. 

CLOTH. ILLUSTRATED. $1.00. 


GREEN TIMBER By ESTHER GERBERDING HUNT 


Action, hardships met and overcome, characters such as are met in everyday life doing the chores that must be done 
are depicted in this fictional account of Home Mission work in the woodlands of the Northwest. 

The story that is unfolded concerns a young Norseman dedicated to the Gospel ministry by a dying 
mother and responsive to her desire. His difficulties in finding a field of labor, the establishment finally of a 
congregation on his own initiative under adverse circumstances, the loyal and untiring support given by his 
prairie bride, the successful outcome of their labors, and dreams come true are all related in a manner that 
will hold attention from first to last. As “green timber” they went into the great “Green Timber in the 
Northwest,” there to become “well seasoned” through maturing experiences. 


CLOTH. ILLUSTRATED. 15 cents. 


Our Holiday Catalog is full of Christmas Suggestions 
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